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\ Pivot sleeve. Swiss Waist. Full 
skirted for protection and 
style. Storm Collar, half lined 
for stern weather. Windak 
Gabardine, and colour is the 
key-note. Guardsman Red, 
Daffodil, Bonny Blue, Spectrum 





Green, Rust Red, Coffee Cream. | 
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CHESHIRE 


POYNTON - 


WINDAK LTD WOODSIDE * 





Green, Trof Tan, Sherwood | © 


© 





Going by air? 

These incomparable 
Phantomweight Suit 
Cases have been 
specially designed for 
modern travel. Spacious, 
beautifully made, 
obtainable in either leather 
or canvas, they are 

the very latest in smart 

air luggage. 

















When it’s an occasion... 





Morning Suits for | 


SALE HIRE 


with all accessories 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 
MAN'S STORE | 


or 





THE COMPLETE 





Junction of Garrick & Bedford Streets, W.C.2. | 
Temple Bar 4477 


AND BRANCHES | 














People who wear Liberty shoes 

for the first time quickly realise the 
significance of the slogan, ‘‘ Walk 
with Liberty.’’ Comfort is built into 
every lovely shoe in the Liberty range. 
That is why they are so popular 

with the smartest women. 





LIBERTY SHOES LTD., LEICESTER 
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THE “STERLING ” FREE STANDING COOKER 





OUTSTANDING for looks 


efficiency and economy 


This solid-fuel cooker combines every feature desired in 
the kitchen today. Handsome in appearance, it is finished 
in vitreous enamel for easy cleaning, the hot-plate pro- 
vides really QUICK boiling, the oven is air-heated, while 
the high-pressure boiler provides a constant supply of hot 
water. The fuel consumption is very low and the cooker, 
being self-contained, is very easy to install, requiring only 
connection to the flue and the hot-water cylinder. Full 
descriptive literature on request. 


eC GRANGEMOUTH IRON CO. LTD.. FALKIRK 















P ium News ! In fresh, 
superfine Egyptian 
cambrics, crisply 
trimmed with a narrow 
white piping. The long 
jacket has a double yoke 
and inverted back pleat. 
You can see for yourself 
the fashionable roll 
collar, patch pockets and 
neat tie belt. Made in 
various soft pastel shades, 
and designed on the 
famous Kayser Bondor 
sizing principle. 


Small sizes — 59/11 
Large sizes— 63/- 
Also in other materials. 


KAYSER BONDOR 


aH tAILORED WITH YOU IN MIND 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS 


NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES « DEFENCE BONDS 
POST OFFICE & TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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“You young fellas 
go for it because 
it's new" 










In the hands of statesmen, and 
business leaders, the Parker 
“51” signs many of the world’s 
most important documents 


YZ 
World’s most wanted pen 
ACTUALLY 83 surveys in 34 countries prove Parker to be the on No! The point is 


world’s most wanted pen. Today more people desire a Parker “51” 
; eo — — of pen. “oat flawless beauty with 
on, 
pin a ae er parva wcll as CORO- SHAVE 
SHAVES YOU 
w 
BETTER and then comforts, 
refreshes, smooths your skin 


soon as point is touched to paper! 
A special patented ink-trap controls the flow of 
You may be getting good shaves, but you’ll 


ink so that the pen, when correctly filled, never 
fails to write, never leaks or blobs. The unique 
tubular 14-ct. gold nib.is available in a wide range of 
points. There’s one to suit your special needs! The 
gleaming Lustraloy cap slides on securely without 
twisting. Within the barrel is hidden a patented self-filler. 
At present still in limited supply. Available in Black, 











Dove Grey, Cedar Blue, and Cordovan Brown. Price 62/6 ingenious, patented, ink ; 

rian 2-8 ayn Ea @renbiatcrm | — Eryatthave badd om’ modern saaving GOFO=ShAVE 
PARKER A/ Gooding and Vethaee lease. Gees 
‘Made in Great Britain and Canada nw | i eee In Jars & Tubes 


Fill your pen with Quink containing Solv-x, a protective ink for all good fountain pens 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LIMITED, BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 








COS 152A-96-55 CROWN PERFUMERY CO. LTD., ISLEWORTH, MIDDLESEX 
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HARRYHALE |B Dai Cops Gly 


! BELIEVE YOU LOVE 
YOUR MURRAYS 
MORE THAN ME / 


MAC OF FAMOUS RACEHOR 


The only All- 
Purposes Mac 
made with 
KNEE 
POCKETS 


and everything 
~~ else to keep out 
the wet. For all 
a! who ride and all 
SS who walk. 





















sis ee 
LEMBERG (1907) Bay colt by Cyllene—Galicia EN who smoke Murray's Mellow 
Lemberg was owned and bred by Mr. ‘ Fairie’ (the racing nom-de-guerre of Mixture wouldn t give it up for 
Mr. A. W. Cox), and trained by Alex Taylor. He was entered for a total of love or money. It’s a grand tobacco of 
twenty-three races out of which he won seventeen. These included the Derby, medium strength—the strength most 
the St. James’s Palace Stakes and Champion Stakes, a dead-heat with Neil men prefer. It’s cool and fragrant, witha 
* * | Gow for the Eclipse Stakes, the Coronation Cup and Doncaster Cup, and flavour all its own. Burns slowly and 
MEN'S & WOMEN'S £8.18. 6 | a walk-over for the Champion Stakes again as a four-year-old. The total evenly, and therefore lasts longer. That 
CHILDREN’S £6.17. 6 value of the Stakes he won was £41,694. is important these days ! 
Write for Illustrated Folder “ P” This series is presented by the House of Cope as { Youcan 4 
MURRAY'S 


; 


HARRY HALL LTD 
235 - 237 REGENT ST., W.1 
Telephone: Regent 6601 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


OHTITS 


May wesend you our illustrated brochure? 


DAVID COPE: Ludgate Circus, London,E.C.4 
* The World’s Best Known Turf Accountants” 


PEVUWUNETeUrETeIeITIIrrilirii i 


MELLOW MIXTURE 
41 $a. an ounce 


MURRAY, SONS AND CO. LTD., BELFAST, 
NORTHERN IRELAND where good tobaccos 
have been skilfully blended for over 130 years 


a tribute to the fine traditions of the Turf. During depor™ 
54 years of service to sportsmen, David Cope on 
Ltd. have jealously guarded those traditions. COPE &§ ) 


TEERREASRLDALEALLE ELE 
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To RAM NAYARAM and his family, life is linseed and 


ORO EE 


linseed is life. The crop from their few acres finds its 





way to Bombay, and thence, as linseed oil, 
to England. The best paints have long ey rr 


incorporated linseed oil; but Monsanto’s = :*, 
y 





special chemicals for the paint trade enable still 
finer finishes to be produced, and allow the most 
effective use to be made of the available linseed oil. 
Monsanto’s chemicals thus increase the value 
of Ram Nayaram’s crop, increase Britain’s 
exports and help provide you with the goods 


you need. Just one more example of the way 


Monsanto is ‘ serving industry, which serves mankind’ -_ 
. , Monsanto makes nearly two hundred chemicals of vital im- 


portance to British industry. If you have a chemical problem 
it is highly probable that Monsanto will be able to assist you 


* 8 WATERLOO PLACE - LONDON - SWI 





















With every step you take, 
cooling air is forced through the 
ventilating holes backed by aertex 
lining. This clever device in the waist 
and toe of the Moccasin “Coolfit”’ 
gives utmost comfort in correct 
town wear. In Black, Box or 
Willow Calf. 






Happy the man in this troubled world 
who owns one superb easy chair; one 


piece that is a masterpiece; one proud 


® g 
+ cas acquisition for always ! 
} oO BU OVANE Easy Chairs and Settee 


SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Sigam hans acenitiibiadinn be tinititen tihiiaashs Mee, THE BUOYANT UPHOLSTERY CO. LTD., SANDIACRE, NOTTS. 
e 46 please write to Padmore & Barnes Ltd., Northampton 
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BY APPOINTMENT 6.B.KENT & SONS LTO 


re "Re, 
yk \) Beauty 
“H Secret... 


Leading hairdressers in 
England and U.S. know that the more 
you brush a permanent or natural 
wave the longer it will last and the 
more it improves the hair and gives 
a glossy finish to the “set.” 


OWING TO IMPROVED 
PRODUCTION COSTS. 
RETAIL 


NOW 39/6 


inc. Pur. Tax 






PERFUME PAD 


@ REFILL TAKES 
OUT TO WASH 






@ HANDLEBACK 
NEVER SPOUT 
BY WATER 






74 @ ABSOLUTE 
KEN 
COS 


y 
“Mw, whee 
PE 


RB ‘ RFUME HAIRBRUSH 
Tud Coauty and ance 


KENT Best British Brushes 
Estd. 1777. 24 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 











Lucky the one who gets 
a Crusader  Life-Timepiece! 
Precision time-keeping—neat elegance— 
sound construction that ensures a sturdiness 
satisfying even to the sportsman. The move- 
ment of every Crusader Watch is sealed 
and carries an“all-in’’ free-service guaran- 
fee, even against accidental breakage. 
CHOOSE A 


Srusader 


PRECISION 


olife - Thmepiece 


From high-class Jewellers only. Designs 

for ladies and gentlemen. Seuneotiies 

Stainless steel from £10.4.4. Write for 

address of your nearest Crusader Jeweller. 

CRUSADER TIMEPIECES LTD., 10 SOUTH 8ST, 
PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 

















USED FOR 
150 Years 


and more... 


in the workrooms 
of the great Dress- 
makers and little 
Dressmakers alike. 


HOOKS & EYES 
AND SNAP FASTENERS 






Newey Brothers 
Limited, 
Birmingham 









Hook & Eye 
Makers 
by appointment 
to 
H.M. The Queen 
and 


mi 
H.M. Queen Mary 


If it fastens — NEWEYS make it 
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Who is Sylvia? 


No need to be a detective, not 
even an amateur one, to tell at a 
glance that Sylvia is a very par- 
ticular person. Clearly she knows 
that loveliness should last. Her 
hands and her hair are perfectly 
kept; so is her beautiful silver 
brush. Gentle Silvo keeps that 
always softly shining, and sure 
of long life in Sylvia’s service. 


SILVO 


Liquid Silver Polish 


RECKITT & COLMAN LTD. 
FOUNDER MEMBER OF BETRO 
(British Export Trade Research Organisation) 

















THE IDEAL METAL FOR THE DESIGN OF 
BEAUTIFUL EQUIPMENT FOR THE HOME 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LIB. suerrisin 


Telephone No.: Sheffield 420514 





TROEOSKYS 
ween 


CHERRY BRANDY: = 
KUMMEL :CURACAO:- / 
*TROTOSTINE: 














‘for THOSE OCCASIONS” 


TRY 
Angostura 


with RUM 
and Limejuice 


also with 
@ All Cocktails 
@ Gin & Lime 
@ Fruit Drinks 
@ Hot Milk 
@ Sherry . 





Try Angostura with YOUR 
favourite drink and with those 
mentioned above and note the 
difference! 


AnGOS7Up, 


AROMATIC BITTERS 


32 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS FOR MERIT 


Angostura Bitters (London) Ltd., 
61, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
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CHIVERS 
Olde English 


MARMALADE 


Chivers & Sons Ltd - The Orchard Factory + Histon - Cambridge 





GH 233 








“Daddy—what did they use 


for writing before 





vii 





Rich, beefy gravy, 
quickly and easily made 












I womdler if 


it's kept by 






That’s a mighty important thought! 
But she need not worry. All over the 
country, Kelvinator Electric Re- 





frigeration is ensuring freshness and hygiene in food 
supplies. And that’s a big step towards a healthier 
jnation. Ask your Grocer, your Butcher and your 
|Fishmonger if your food is—‘Kept by Kelvinator.” 


SAFEGUARD YOUR 
FAMILY’S HEALTH 


insist iti kept by Faelvinatorz 


CREWE AND LONDON 


| 
| 


[KELVINATOR LIMITED 
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PHENOXYLENE ‘T’ 












Perfect turf no longer depends on laborious hand weeding. 
PHENOXYLENE T, the Selective weedkiller, goes to the 


Can you sleep on steel? te ee ee cee ee tee nee 


unharmed. PHENOXYLENE T eliminates Bindweed, 














Think of steel, and you think of something very hard. Buttercup, Cat’s Ear, Daisy, Dandelion, Nettle, Plantains, 
But can you think of anything more restful than a mattress Thistles, Trefoil and other weeds. You apply it by 
5 ° 9 watering-can or other spraying equipment, using a pint tin 
that cushions you on many steel springs : Even when you (price 4/-) for each 100 square yards of turf, or you have 
are asleep, you see, you can’t get away from steel. ae np by Pest Control Contract spraying service. 
. u etallis Irom: 
At every turn we meet with steel, whatever our work, T 
wherever we live. What then is the record of the steel PES CONTROL (U.K.) LTD. 
: P : ' HARSTON CAMBRIDGE 
industry on these important points— price, output, Phone : Harston 312 
conditions of work ? 
PRICE INCREASE ABOVE PRE-WAR PRICES c 
Steel prices in Britain have IN GREAT BRITAIN £ s 
! or holding 


risen far less than manu- 






factures generally. nis cates Cie accuracy. 
Look at these figures —> : ; 
OUTPUT COAL 145% 
In 1948 the Government set :' 





No, Sir, TUFNOL is not a 
vice... it’s a virtue, An industrial 
material that has brought its own 
reward to many an engineer and 
manufacturer, 


the steel industry to make pe 

more steel than had ever been steeL 86% 
made in this country before— 
144 million tons. This figure 
was comfortably beaten, and in the first four months of 1949 | 
production has been at the rate of well over 15 million tons a year. 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 

Most steel workers have a direct incentive in their weekly pay | 
to expand production. Output is at the rate of 4 tons for every | 
3 tons produced before the war. There has not been a major | 
strike or lock-out in the steel industry for more than 50 years. | 

We are right to look on the future of the steel industry as a | 
question that affects every one of us. | 
| 









Even hand-warmth will so 
expand the metal of accurate 

















gauges as to render them useless 

Nearly half our . so gauge handles are made of 

~~ exports to-day | Tufnol to solve this important 

q problem. They insulate the metal 

~~ are made from from the hands and are, incident- 
- a steel. ally, more pleasant to hold. 

~— =. =. =. This is only one way in which 

Tufnol has solved a tricky prob- 





lem. Engineers in every industry 

’ M il are finding new and increasing Light in weight... Easy to machine... 

| bY ser ving you we uses for it. Can Tufnol improve nae ahes ade tee 
your product or plant ? ‘ 

TUFNOL LTD - PERRY BARR: BIRMINGHAM - 22B 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION | — 
203A 
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SITTING 
PRETTY 





For seeing shows. For eating, For sitting and thinking. For just 
sitting. Oh! the blissful comfort of our new Upholstered Stak-a-Bye 
steel chairs. And when you don’t need them, stack ’em up—straight 
up 30 high. No space wasted. You can get Stak-a-Byes clamped 
in rows (no purchase tax then). Match them with Fold-a-Bye tables 
—all steel, two working positions, normal for lunch, low for coffee, 
and folding flat for storage. See leaflet N.13. We also make chairs 
and.tables for offices, factories, hospitals, cantéens. Can we help you ? 


sebel 


STEEL CHAIRS AND TABLES 
TRADE ENQUIRIES WELCOMED 


Sebel Steel Chairs and Tables are 
among the products of our parent 
Company, D. Sebel & Co. Ltd, 
covered by granted and pending 
world patents, registered designs 
and registered trade marks. 








SESEL 





MELRBEAEE SEBEL PRODUCTS LTD., 39-41 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON W.C.1. TEMPLE BAR 0786-7-8-9 
cRCIO 
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Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. SCAG. 4 








Mellow and smooth, 
rich and invigorating, 
@ drink that brings liveliness 


back to tired bodies! 


Mackeson’s Stout 


sets you up wonderfully 











“TORBAY”—Ladies 
““Waukeezi Informal’’ of dis- 
tinctive monk pattern with 
buckle overstrap to ensure 
perfect fit. Made with the 
popular platform for, lightness 
and flexibility. 


Seer: | 


YOUR SHOE SYMBOL 


THE WAUKEEZI SHOE CO. LTD., NORTHAMPTON. 
(Associate of the Norvic Shoe Co, Ltd.) 


If this model is out of stock there will be 
other WAUKEEZI styles at your agent. 
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Keep your strength up Be gape 








the natural way 





Hovis 


Uy 


THE BETTER-BALANCED BREAD F 
lake ¢t from me en 
PHILLIPS wafer-thin - mail. Does of cnarey, steady gains, 
Superfine Stick-a-Soles, oh ear oles Oe cine oanny tote — 
securely fixed with Solution 
only, will keep your shoes 





baby is doing splendidly on Ostermilk. 
(Up to four months baby should have 
Ostermilk No. 1, and after that, change 
to Ostermilk No. 2). 

Send 3d. for Ostermilk Baby Book: Dept. 135, 
Glaxo Laboratories Lid., Greenford, Middlesex 


Steady progress tells you 


OSTERMILK 


is right 


... and FAREX for weaning 
Weaning is happier with Farex to help. 
Glaxo Laboratories make this digestible, 
nourishing, bone and _ blood-buildi 
blend of cereals, which is readily accept 
by babies. Farex needs no cooking —just 

add sugar and milk. 


. . . Soba fe 
There is a charm and sophisticated beauty about this Finch- A ED 


designed “Sussex” Briquette Fireplace which makes it so 7 TL 
much more than just a functional part of your room. You can BO 

actually see this design, and many more, in the new Finch 
showrooms at the address below. Or, if you prefer it, write 


as smart as new. 
They are invisible in wear. 


Ga ry © 





STICK-A-SOLES AND HEELS 




















av dee) ~ ay 
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POST HASTE FROM PETTITTS — 5, for free illustrated brochure and address of nearest stockist. 
READY FOR YOUR OVEN “ : 5 ? 
Poultry and Game for private NOTE : Our picture shows The Sussex Briquette Fireplace No. B.1 
households wader Fenians ra which can, if desired, incorporate warm air convection heating, 
ood storage scheme. end 24d. : 
stamp for leafiet “P” the modern house warming system. 


GS G S.a A Da 





(Caterers please ask for leaflet “C’*) 
B. Finch & Company Limited, Belvedere Works, Barkingside, Essex 


q ; b 
), Leltitts § 
Showrooms at Finch Corner, Eastern Avenue, Ilford, Essex 


Mase a Good. Rum Scottish Agent: P. Forsythe, Paton & Co. (Agencies) Ltd., 106 West George Street, 
jer Cue IN , / Glasgow. Telephone: Douglas 5446/7 
y : 














Like a fine piece 
of ivory — it’s the choice 
of connoisseurs 


HARDENS 
PURE CHINA TEA 


mT 


~ nity 


Finest quality only 5/4 Ib. 








&e Refreshing with ————— Packed by Harden Bros. & Lindsay Ltd. 
GINGER ALE, COLA %* If any difficulty please write for Originators of Doctor’s China Tea 
OR FRUITJUICE name and address of nearest agent. 121 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
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For the Cocktail Party or Cold Buffet, Lemco Consommé is 
an excellent basis for Jelly Consommé or Aspic Jelly and 
for preparing attractive savouries and cocktail delicacies. 


RECIPE FOR HORS D’OEUVRES MOULDS 





| pint water Sprinkle gelatine on to the water, 
3 level teasps. Lemco Consomme add Lemco Consomme, stir and 

heat slowly until both are dis- 
2 level dessertsps. powdered solved. Strain into a basin and 


gelatine cool. Add mayonnaise and, when 

2 tablespoonsful mayonnaise the jelly begins to thicken, stir in 
7 the other ingredients. Pour into 
| tablespoonful chopped olives or six individual metal moulds, 
gherkins rinsed out with cold water, and 

| teasp. grated onion chill. When quite firm turn outand 
garnish with tiny pieces of lettuce 

2 tablesps. grated carrot or watercress and radish roses. 


| tablespoon finely chopped fresh 
nniy LEMCO 


Small pieces of washed anchovies Concentrated 


or hard cooked egg if liked. CONSO f 


Salad plants to garnish. 
A PREOOSOUCT OF OXOG LTD.,. tONDONn 











Every cutting and Carving job 
1s easter with 











HOLLOW-GROUND KNIVES 





6 Styles: Carver * Steak Knife 
French Cook’s* Paring * Slicer + Utility 





PLATERS & STAMPERS LIMITED ° 14/18 HOLBORN - LONDON : E.0.1. 
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The comfort and durability of a new mattress 
depends mostly on what you can’t see—the filling. 
If you see the Curled Hair tag, you will know 
you ate spending your money wisely. Nothing 
equals Curled Hair for mattresses and upholstery, 
nothing is more hygienic, durable and comfortable. 
Always see the Curled Hair tag before you buy. 


Insist on ‘Curled Hair’ for comfort & economy 


vs-22 
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uests appreciate this thought 


Yes, people notice the things which point to the thoughtful- 
ness of gracious living, even in these austere times : the few 
well-chosen flowers, the friendly bedside book, the water-jug, 
the Softex toilet tissue. They reveal the woman with a 
‘ quality standard.’ And Softex sets the ‘ quality standard ’ 
of toilet tissue : firm, clear and smoothly soft. Just compare 
Softex with ordinary tissues—and ask for it by its famous name 


HEAT STERILIZED 


Awarded the certificate of the Royal 
Institute of Public Health and Hygiene. 
Obtainable from Chemists, Stores and Stationers, 
Boots, Timothy Whites & Taylors 


A SWAN MILL PRODUCT 





LONDON,W.I 
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By Appointment is es McVitie & Price 


Biscuit Manufacturers to H.M. The King 



















































































Mevitie & PRICE LIMITED + EPINBURGH + LONDON 





+ MANCHESTER 


defies the elements 


Here is the Rolex Oyster, first and most famous 
waterproof wrist-watch in the world. 

How was such a watch made a reality ? It was 
the result of years of experiment by Rolex artists 
and technicians, Imagine these men’s excitement 
when, in 1927, Miss Mercedes Gleitze, a London 
stenographer, startled the world by swimming 
the English Channel wearing . . .a Rolex Oyster! 

This achievement meant that Rolex had per- 
fected their unique waterproofing method —the 
self-sealing action of one metallic surface upon 
another, It permanently protects the movement’s 
accuracy against dirt and moisture. No wonder 
the Rolex Oyster is famous the 
world over! Rolex Oysters are 
obtainable at leading jewellers 
only. A small number of ladies’ 
models is now available. 
IMPORTANT: To ensure that your 
Oyster remains completely waterproof, 


please see that the crown is screwed 
down tightly after winding. 


ROLEX 


Leaders in Fashion 
and Precision 


A ROLEX OYSTER 
wrist-watch. Tested for 
23 years both in peace 
and war, Rolex Oysters 
are today worn by hun- 


dreds of thousands of 


men and women in every 
climate and continent. 
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Cc. & J. CLARK LTD. (Wholesale only), STREET, SOMERSET 

















MONK ¢ GLASS 


is jolly good custard 
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THE Government has spent £15,000,000 on public 
relations and propaganda services in the last financial year. 
It is increasingly doubtful whether taxpayers can continue 
to support the Government in the style to which it has 
become accustomed. 

° ° 


“Lightning strikes Blackpool Tower,” says a headline. 


They seem to follow Mr. Attlee about. 
° ° 


“General, Sweets, Tobacco, 
gold mine.” 
Advt. in Provincial paper 
Never mind the gold mine: 
we'll take it. 


° °o 





A meteorologist predicts 
a short summer. Gloomy 
housewives are already Jook- 


>} 


A ing up their recipes for 
green tomato chutney. 








°o °o 


An engineer estimates 
that the Severn Barrage scheme will cost millions more 
than was at first anticipated. Still, it should prove to be 
one bit of planning that will hold water. 


°o °o 


“FARMER FINED 
Police Knew Difference Between Whisky and Soda Water.” 
“Arbroath Guide” 


And what? 
° ° 


As a further gesture of defiance against their leaders, 
workers in certain industries are thinking of striking for 
better unions. 





> 


Charivaria 


“Showman Strachey releases more ingredients for 
sweets,” says a headline. On Barnum’s assumption that 
there’s one born every minute. 


° ° 


“Well-educated French student of good character, studious 
nature, wishes to spend month (August) with good English family, 
against lessons in French.”—Advt. in “The Times” 


Naturally. 
° ° 


A geologist thinks that 
Britain is slowly tilting 
towards the south. Even 
now anglers can be seen 
bracing themselves against 
the end of Brighton Pier. 


o o 


“‘London.—Head Office of old- 
established Tariff Company re- 
quires two Clerks for Burglary 
Department, aged 21 to 25. 
Previous burglary experience 
desirable, but not essential. 
Reply Box 3488, Post Magazine 
Office.” —“The Post Magazine” 


Applicants should have the 
courage of their previous convictions. 





° °o 


A reference book of the Hollywood film industry is to be 
reissued. One suggestion is that the section dealing with 
the stars should be published separately under the title of 
Who’s Whose. 

° ° 


Residents of one London suburb complain that they are 
disturbed at six o’clock in the morning by a man shouting 
“Any Old Rags?”” They don’t seem to understand that if 
he leaves it much later they will be wearing them. 
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Workers and Watchers 


[A fancy, by an admirer of the novels of Miss Ivy Compton-Burnett, on the publication of her latest, Two Worlds and Their 
Ways (Gollancz, 10/6)] 


‘ FIND it makes me uneasy to be watched,” said 
Edwin. “I should never have believed it.” 

“What we can believe depends on our capacity for 
belief,” said his brother, hitting with a sledge-hammer the 
spike Edwin held upright in the road. 

Edwin made no immediate response, allowing the spike 
to be hit three more times in succession by his remaining 
three companions. ~ 

“Our feelings on the matter are in any case irrelevant,” 
said one of the latter, upon the completion of his stroke. 
“Those people watch us for their own amusement.” 

“They are very easily amused,” said Edwin. 

A policeman joined the watching group, gaily intoning 
“Now, what is all this?” 

“T should have thought the source of our interest was 
obvious enough,” said Mrs. Hunstantonby, smoothing the 
hair of the pale little boy who stood by her side. 

“Will the men soon hit their spike again, mother?”’ said 
the latter, jumping up and down. 

; “I wish Osbaldeston would keep still,” said his sister, 
looking coldly at him. 

“So do we all, I should imagine.” 

“All? Do you imagine Osbaldeston himself wishes to 
keep still?” 

“Tf that were so the explanation of his behaviour could 
be still more crudely put,” said the policeman. “He would 
be in the grip of some nervous affliction.” 

Edwin set up the spike in a different place and sank 
upon his haunches, holding it steady. 

“Tt is perhaps time for us to resume our performance,” 
he said. “TI have heard that a crowd may turn ugly when 
disappointed of the entertainment it had reason to expect.” 

“T never thought I should live to hear my own child 
abused by a guardian of the law,” said Mrs. Hunstantonby, 
gazing intently at the spike in the road. 

“Tt makes one wonder whether we shall not all soon be 
murdered in our beds,” said another lady in the group. 

“The suggestion that my son is in any way afflicted is 
offensive in the extreme,” said Mrs. Hunstantonby. “That 
it should have come from a policeman isthe crowning touch.” 

“That is telling him,” said Edwin’s brother, bringing his 
sledge-hammer down on the spike. “It pleases me to be 
present when an officer of the law is in receipt of a rasp- 
berry.” 

Osbaldeston looked up at his mother, ignoring the spec- 
tacle of the other three men hitting the spike. 

“Mother, did you give the policeman a raspberry?” he 
said. “Have you any more? Will there be one for me?” 

Mrs. Hunstantonby made no reply, but distended her 
nostrils. 

“T do not like raspberries,” said the other child. ‘Outside 
they are too soft, and inside they are too hard. They are 
just the sort of thing a policeman would like, but 
Osbaldeston should know better.” 

“Why should .I be expected to know better than a 
policeman? I think it is unfair to expect such a thing.” 

“Hush,” said his mother. 

“Well, I never did have very much education,” said the 
policeman, with an indulgent look. “It seems not without 
the bounds of possibility that the boy knows better than 
I do, about some things.” 

“About raspberries?” said the little girl. “There, 
mother, the policeman admits it. Osbaldeston knows more 
than he does about raspberries.” 


Edwin’s brother was now hitting the spike again. 

“Tt is strange to hear such a proposition seriously 
advanced,” he said, having done so. “The child’s assertion 
seems on the face of it calculated to tax the credulity of 
even the simplest mind.” 

“We have simple minds down here,” said Edwin. 

“There are more up there, if you ask me.” 

“You cannot pretend that anyone was asking you,” said 
one of his companions. “The question would have been 
put in a manner at once more explicit and less emphatic.” 

Mrs. Hunstantonby pulled Osbaldeston to her with a 
sharp movement. 

“You must not remove things from other people’s 
pockets, my little son,” she said. “Restore that to its 
owner this instant.” 

“As I remember, you made no objection when father 
used to do it,” said Osbaldeston, complying with a sulky 
look. : 

“Your father was the breadwinner of the family,” said 
his mother. “I shall always regret his departure.” 

She looked at the workmen again, and looked away 
when she met Edwin’s glance. 

“T often think it was foolish of him to murder that man,” 
she said. “It would surely have been easy enough to pick 
his pocket without hitting him on the head first.” 

“The technical difficulties of any calling seem simple to 
the onlooker,” said Edwin, setting up the spike in a new 
position. “That is one of the professional man’s 
exasperations.” 

“For example, I am sure that policeman thinks it is easy 
to hit a spike with a hammer,” said Edwin’s brother, 
doing so. 

“T am quite positive it is,” said the policeman, stepping 
over a rope and advancing to the group of workmen. 
“Nevertheless at the moment I have no wish to demonstrate 
my ability in that direction.” 

“We are to assume that he is here in the exercise of his 
own profession,” said Edwin with a look of resignation, 
standing up. 

“That is so. 

“Yes.” 

“T have a warrant for your arrest,” said the policeman. 
“T must ask you to come along of me.” 

“Mother, why does the policeman say ‘of me’ rather 
than ‘with me’?” said Osbaldeston. 

“Hush, dear. We have already heard from his own lips 
that he has not had the benefits of education.” 

“And will somebody else hold the spike now?” said the 
little girl, as the policeman led Edwin away. 

“A moment’s scrutiny of the positions of the remaining 
workmen would have convinced you that your inquiry was 
superfluous,” said Mrs. Hunstantonby. “We must learn to 
avoid asking unnecessary questions, must we not?” - 

RicHaRD MALLETT 


Your name is Edwin Hunstantonby?” 


°o ° 


Railway Fare 


At Euston they served a Victoria sponge— 
So were asked, with a smile sardonic, 
If for drink would appear 
Waterlookewarm beer, 


Or a Gin and Paddingtonic. Woon 
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“Don’t worry, madam, an experienced baby-sitter like myself will know how to deal with the 


little brat.” 


NE of our opponents’ team had 
a son-in-law who wanted a 
game. Afterwards we saw that 
this way of putting it was a deliberate 
ruse. He may not have been the 
fastest bowler in the world; I have not 
played enough cricket to be certain 
about that. What made it intolerable 
was that he bounced the balls in the 
right place; and although I am a very 
stylish batsman, I must have time to 
think. 
Most of the batsmen were out when 
I went in, for I am usually held in 
reserve in case the others fail. I faced 
a slow bowler. He bowled a floating 
delivery to try to persuade me to 
knock up a catch, but I struck the ball 
so powerfully that it went right over 
the umpire’s head, and the other bats- 
man and I both ran one. Their captain, 
plainly worried, put the son-in-law 
on at the other end to bowl at me 


purposely. 


Indecent Haste 


The son-in-law had a savage appear- 
ance. He wore his shaggy hair low 
down; his arms were covered with 
grotesque spiral ridges; and his trousers 
were baggy, ill-fitting, and of very 
poor quality. I scrutinized the field 
carefully. I always do this when I 
remember, as I was once run out 
through failing to notice a fielder. Even 
after I had completed my examination 
and had made a mark on the ground 
to hold my bat on, the son-in-law was 
still walking away from me. I thought 
at first that he was going home to 
change his trousers, but he stopped 
when he had become a mere silhouette 
and began to attack the grass with his 
heel. I think he was working himself 
up into a temper. He was practically 
beside himself when he began rushing 
back. The hand with the ball in was 
wiggling up and down with extra- 
ordinary speed. I always watch the 
bowler’s hand in case he is going to 
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bowl a yorker or a shooter or some- 
thing. Suddenly he stopped and 
poised himself on one foot for a 
fraction of a second and then began 
running again. He kept on stopping, 
and I found myself hoping that he had 
hiccups. He was quite close now. I 
could see his cruel mouth working and 
his little yellow eyes peering at me 
through his tawny hair. Suddenly he 
sprang into the air with both handsaloft. 
He had seen the whites of my eyes. I 
stepped away so that he could not get 
me leg-before-wicket or caught in the 
slips. I did not actually see the ball. 
I saw a dark line and felt a cold 
draught down my back. I thought of 
appealing for more light, but it was 
only two o’clock: The son-in-law 
followed the ball so far down the pitch 
that I thought that, in his disappoint- 
ment at having missed me, he was 
going to launch a personal attack. My 
stumps were still standing upright. 
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He was coming back again in the 
same trousers. He was boiling with 
fury, hopping and wiggling with an 
unparalleled ferocity. It was terrible to 
think that he was a married man. I 
stepped away to give myself plenty of 
room so that I could use the long 
handle on him. The ball tore over the 
boundary. I had scored four byes, 
despite the ring of fielders right behind 
the wicket-keeper. I wondered if I 
could not score more byes by waving 
my bat in front of the wicket-keeper’s 
eyes, but I realized that I should never 
be able to reach him in time. 

The shaggy silhouette was material- 
izing again, its trousers flapping like 
broken concertinas. I began to feel 
confident. I knew that he could not 
get me caught in the deep field even if 
he tried. I shaped up to him with my 
left elbow as far up as it would go. 
He was just about to stand on one leg 
for the last time when I saw a small 
boy walking right right across my line 
of vision. It would never do for me to 
become unsighted. I put my left hand 
up quickly—my left elbow was already 
up—and turned my back. The umpire, 
a just man, threw himself across the 
path of the oncoming son-in-law. 

It took some time to put the 
stumps up again and to find another 
umpire. I was looked upon with some 
curiosity, especially as there was now 
no small boy to be seen; but I explained 
carefully, and they all said that they 
understood all right. 

I saw the next ball all the way. I 
should say that the son-in-law had lost 
his nerve. He certainly had one, 
wearing those trousers. The ball left 
his hand too late and struck the ground 
with an awful thud a few feet in front 
of him. It rose steeply and came 
screaming towards me at a compara- 
tively moderate pace. I held my bat 
far out and with a sweet turn of the 
wrists deflected the ball over the heads 
of the slips for four runs. One of the 
fielders tried to catch it, but my cuts 
are not so easily caught. 

I am afraid I was out next ball. I 
played a perfect stroke to the right- 
hand side, for I had got his measure 
by now, but I think my bat was 
a little too far away. The stumps 
were in a terrible tangle, and I admit 
freely that I was out. Perhaps it 
was a googly; I must look up how to 
play them. 

I found out afterwards that if I had 
survived to the end of the over I should 
not have had to face the son-in-law 
again. He had to be home by three 
o’clock to mind the baby while his wife 
went to the pictures. She would be 
better employed making him a new 
pair of trousers. 


June 


WIND was born in the Western 
A Isles, 
It wed with a soft air out of 
Skye; 
By sea-green islands and sea-blue kyles, 


Over the long grey moorland miles, 
You could hear the new wind fly. 


The red stag raised his handsome head, 
He snuffed the weather below the 
screes, 
And straight he called to his hinds and 
led 
Away to the high-top watershed 
And the summer sanctuaries. 


The blue hares jumped like Jack-in- 
the-box, 
They chased and capered over the 
hill; 
Up in the corrie the old dog fox 
Crept from his cavern in the rocks 
And rolled his foolish fill. 





The blackcock flirted his feather fan, 
The capper challenged with bounce 
and brag; 
Grey on the granite, the ptarmigan 
Clucked and curtsied and hopped and 
ran; 
The peregrines on the crag 


Arrowed the air with whistle and whirr, 
And down on the levels beside the 
burn 
The roebuck barked in the larch and fir; 
From Skye to Spey they were all astir, 
For the times were on the turn. 


And I woke up at the crack of five 
As the sun came lifting over the Ben; 
I heard the new wind hustle and 


drive 
And I knew that the year had come 
alive 
And that June stood in the glen. 


H. B. 




















“Now what have I said?” 
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British Theatre Exhibition, Birmingham 


a little when a real motor-car or a 

live horse comes on to the stage, 
how infinitely more astonished must 
have been a Victorian audience in 1885 
to see sparks shower from the sword of 
Mephistopheles?’ Many must have 
thought it a direct intervention from 
Another Place, but in fact Irving, who 
had a wire running up his leg and a 
copper plate on the sole of his shoe, 
had risked his life for art by treading 
on another plate powerfully charged 
with electricity. Shuddering to-day 
at the flimsiness of the wiring, one can 
only guess how close the great actor 
came to being fried alive in front of 
his worshippers; but it’s a guess any- 
body can make who goes, before it 
closes at the end of this week, to the 
British Theatre Exhibition, the first of 
its kind in this country, at the Bingley 
Hall, Birmingham, where Irving’s 
diableries are only one of a thousand 
histrionic delights. 

Long ago I was forced to the con- 
clusion that the only reliable index to 
the quality of an exhibition is the 
fatigue factor. All exhibitions are 
uncannily exhausting, but the maxim 
that the longer the point of total 
collapse is deferred the better the 
exhibition I have found in practice to 
be a far safer guide than any mere 
slavish totting-up of individual merits. 
At Birmingham I survived two days of 


[| even we calloused moderns gasp 


happy goggling without recourse to 
medical aids, and I can therefore say 
at once and with confidence that this 
must be a very good exhibition indeed. 

Presented by the Birmingham Post 
in association with Sir Barry Jackson 
and the Arts Council, it ranges widely 
over the whole field of our theatre, and 
a vast amount of patient work has 
clearly gone to its making. Where I 
think the organizers have been especi- 
ally clever is that without creating any 
intellectual frontiers they have catered 
generously both for those whose 
interest in things theatrical is only 
general, who like to see Mr. So-and-So 
in a nice strong piece, and also for those 
sterner specimens eager to peer into 
the works. There is something, and 
much more than something, for every- 
body. You can feast on the present— 
and never: has there been greater 
activity in the theatre—and equally 
you can soak yourself in the past. 

I suggest we do that first, because 
the Historical Section is remarkably 
fine. Here, on both sides of a long 
screen, is a collection of pictures and 
photographs arranged in chronological 
order to show the development of 
British theatre all the way from church 
plays to The Winslow Boy. Some of 
these exhibits are lovely, some hilarious 
to the irreverent eye, but between 
them they would give a cultural 
ambassador from the moon an excellent 
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idea of how theatrical taste and method 
have all the time been changing over 
the last five hundred years. What 
strikes one most about the eighteenth- 
century engravings—beauties, most of 
them—is a muscular abandon in the 
poses such as no modern actor dare 
imitate for a moment. Garrick, for 
instance, waving an enormous sword 
as Richard the Third, challenges the 
entire gallery to come and get him, 
Mrs. Siddons, in The Grecian Daughter, 
is beckoning with her whole body to 
some ethereal fire-brigade, while 
Kemble as Coriolanus—well, nobody 
would have hissed him twice. 

The early nineteenth century was of 
similarly heroic calibre, though Charles 
Kean appears too anemic a Macbeth 
to stab a mouse. Edmund Kean looks 
tremendous as Othello, and in a drama 
called The Wreck Ashore (I feel sure 
a little first-aid would easily revive it), 
John Reeve is injecting such wonder- 
fully jovial villainy into a character 
named Marmaduke Magog that you 
can almost hear his chesty cackle 
through the glass. When we come to 
the Victoriana many of the exhibits 
have a rich vulgarity which seem to 
take the period farther from us than 
that even of Garrick. I like particularly 
the print of Irving playfully tweaking 
Ellen Terry’s ear in a_ well-stocked 
library (as Napoleon and Madame Sans 
Géne), and the poster of a play curtly 
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entitled Drink, showing berserk washer- 
women madly slinging buckets of 
water at each other in a rather soiled 
laundry. 

In the same section is a splendid 
collection of costumes, of which an 
exquisite flowered dress worn by Ellen 
Terry as Nance Oldfield is my pick, 
a gallery of players past and present, 
and a number of beautiful models, the 
most exciting illustrating the back- 
stage arrangements of a theatre in 
1766. The craziest contrivances were 
used—but they worked. Thescenery slid 
in grooves in full view of the audience, 
huge drums up by the flies dragged the 
borders into place; and across the top, 
at a lethal height, was a narrow bridge 
across which, I like to think, actors 
who had over-reached themselves were 
made to walk the plank. And there is 
also a capital model of an Elizabethan 
theatre, made by twelve-year-olds of 
the Intermediate School, Blowers 
Green Road, Dudley, who have every 
reason to be proud lads. 

Elizabethan Theatre? One of the 
chief features of the Exhibition is a 
reconstructed apron-stage, where the 
Arts Council’s able Midland Company 
gives an hour of Shakespeare three 
times a day. Some of the details of the 
stage are of course debatable, this 
being a matter over which professors 
continually shake their pipes at one 
another, but the reproduction must be 
pretty near the original. Mr. Punch’s 
Artist has shown you how it looks, and 
my main impression is that excerpts as 
varied as the balcony scene, the ragging 
of Malvolio and the noisier bits of 
Julius Cesar sit it so naturally that, 
not for the first time, I wonder if our 
younger producers know what they 
are about in tacking complicated 
scenic frills on to poetry which demon- 
strably has no need of them. This 
stage has sufficient to please the eye, 
but little to distract the mind; it is as 
simple as it is practical, and for once 
Shakespeare’s thunder is not swallowed 

, by a yawning orchestra pit. The whole 
effect of the performance is charming, 





and a graceful prologue by 
Mr. J. C. Trewin sets it off. 
Just outside, before we 
have a saving cup of tea, is 
a useful series of pictures 
got together by the Arts 
Council to show the history 
of Shakespearian produc- 
tion; and, having had it, the 
stands await us. Most of the 
more active companies, in- 
cluding the Old Vic and 
Covent Garden, are repre- 
sented, their work being seen 
in designers’ original sketches 
and in delightful little model 
stages, beautifully lit and 
mounted with perfect rep- 
licas of particular scenes. If 
one of these stands is better 
than the rest it is that of 
the Birmingham Rep, where 
examples of décor, mostly by 
Mr. Paul Shelving, are shown 
off to excellent advantage. 
The most striking set piece 
in the Exhibition, which 
Mr. P.’s A. has drawn for 
you, has been done by Mr. 
Osborne Robinson for the 
Northampton Rep.  Con- 
structed of all sorts of 
odds and ends (including a 
glamorous dummy from a 
draper’s window) it is exceedingly 
effective, and a good deal more so than 
the rather pretentious facade of the 
Stratford stand, where a bust of the 
Bard is caught up in the cordage of a 
lifeboat from the sea coast of Bohemia. 
A theatrical Zoo is a very pleasing 
idea, and here, behind a card saying 


PLEASE DO NOT TEASE, TOUCH OR FEED 


we meet a throng of eminent stage 
beasts, presided over by our now very 
old friend, the original crocodile from 
Peter Pan. For me he declined abso- 
lutely to tick, but you may catch him 
in a larger mood. 

Then there are the models of the 
mobile theatre which the Century 
Theatre of Hinckley planstohaveonthe 
road by the end of the year, if subscrip- 
tions for this gallant non-profit-making 
venture roll in fast enough. It is cer- 
tainly extraordinarily ingenious. Four 
large aluminium caravans open out to 
form a complete playhouse seating over 
two hundred people in comfort, with a 
good stage, well-sited dressing-rooms, 
and electric lighting and _ heating. 
Other caravans take care of the actors, 
and the whole unit is self-contained 
down to a generator and water-tank. 
In fact, all the problems of the small 
touring company appear to have been 
met, and hermitsin the wilds can hope to 
see some live professional theatre again. 
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And on another stand, if your tissues 
are not yet too frayed, lie the fruits of 
a novel experiment in detection on 
which two enthusiasts, Mr. Raymond 
Mander and Mr. Joe Mitchenson, have 
been engaged for five years. Discover- 
ing that the potters of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries often copied 
without acknowledgment from thea- 
trical prints, they have made a large 
collection of figures and tracked down 
their origins, though this has some- 
times meant following slender clues for 
months. In most cases figure and 
print are shown together, and to 
compare them is fascinating. 

Marionettes have not been forgotten, 
for the brilliant Lanchester troupe 
performs four times a day in its own 
theatre, and the Birmingham Puppetry 
Guild exhibits some lively local pro- 
ducts, glove puppets as well as 
marionettes; nor have posters, of 
which Messrs. Mander and Mitchenson 
have lent a selection that makes one 
long for a rover ticket to the great 
occasions of the past. 

It seems a vast pity that such an 
exhibition should be out of the reach 
of so many playgoers. Birmingham 
has got in first, and more power to it, 
but what about London? Surely 
something on the same lines should be 
added to the official fun for 1951? 

Eric KEowNn 








At the Pictures 





They Live By Night—Yellow Sky 


i a good film is hidden under 
a title one might think had been 
deliberately chosen to confuse. The 
title They Live By Night (Director: 
NicHoLas Ray), with its ring at once 





[They Live By Night 


Force of Arms 
Keechie—Catuy O’DONNELL 


Bowie—Faritry GRANGER 


stern and vaguely “modern,” drifts 
like a bus-ticket on to the over- 
burdened memory’s heap of similar 
four-word, four-syllable, four-accent, 
uninformative titles, and after a 
month or two only the clear-headed 
will be able to extract it whole and ac- 
curate and with its correct associations. 

It is worth remembering that this 
title identifies an unpretentious but 
exceptionally satisfying film of crime, 
pursuit and young love. This is one of 
the results (The Window, now showing 
in the same programme, is another) 
of a big Hollywood company’s experi- 
mental policy of allowing some less- 
expensive or “B” pictures to be made 
by comparative newcomers free of the 
play-safe obsession that afflicts the 
jaded maker of second features. Good 
critical opinions may have helped The 


Window to something of the success it . 


deserves, though local cinemas con- 
tinue to advertise it on the lower half 
of a double bill; I hope They Live By 
Night will have still better luck. It is 
the story of three escaped convicts, 
and particularly of the youngest of 
them who falls in love with the quiet 
girl at the lonely filling-station where 
they hide. They have a “twenty-dollar 
wedding” at a comically dingy mar- 
riage-office and escape for a period of 


happiness in a holiday camp—till one 
of the others catches up with them and 
involves the young man in another 
robbery, which goes wrong and leads 
eventually to his death. About the 
elements of the little tragedy, 
in fact, there is nothing un- 
familiar; its fresh and in- 
dividual impression comes 
from the character in the 
acting, the imaginative skill 
and pace of the direction, the 
crispness of the photography, 
and the human sympathy 
‘behind the narrative. The 
people who on principle avoid 
“all crime films” or “all 
American films,” can be as- 
sured that this time they are 
missing something good. 


Nearly all the ingredients of 
a conventional Western are in 
Yellow. Sky (Director: WI- 
LIAM A. WELLMAN): the hold- 
up, the chase, the gun-battle 
(among rocks, so that bullets 
may whine), the “ghost” 
mining town, the young 
woman who can use a gun, the 
Injuns—you know them all. 
What makes it remarkably good of its 
kind is the combined effect of certain 
comparatively small points of technical 
style, notably the frequent use of dead 
silence and natural sound and, in the 
camera-work, the great play made with 
bold areas and bars of jet black. This 
question of sound and silence 
is very important, especially 
in an open-air picture; and it 
can be as much of a satis- 
faction to have one’s ear con- 
centrated, as it were, on the 
gurgle and chuckle of a stream 
or on the rush of wind as it is 
to have one’s eye concentrated 
on a scene from a _ good 
pictorial angle. 

This is another story of a 
group of fugitives: outlaws on 
the run in the old West (1867) 
after a bank robbery. Trailing 
many miles across desolate 
salt-flats they come upon the 
remains of a mining town, 
deserted except for an old 
man and his grand-daughter 
whose secret is (they soon 
discover) gold; and gold has 
its usual disastrous effect on 
the good feeling of the party. 
The situation is resolved con- 
ventionally enough—the 
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leader (GREGORY PrEcK) reforms and 
gets the girl (ANNE Baxter), the villain 
(RicHARD WrpMARk) is killed—but the 
style of the whole thing is admirable, 
and in every scene there are details (the 
barking dog after the quiet hold-up, 
the dusty wind through the silent 
street, the faint sound of the cocking of 
a gun, the startled horses’ shadows on 
a shutter) for the ear and the eye to 
delight in. 

Talking of titles, this one doesn’t 
mean much, either: “Yellow Sky” is 
simply the name of the town. But the 
very oddity of that fact should help 
you to remember it. 

* * * * * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Apart from the two mentioned 
above, the London programme I would 
most recommend is at the Rialto, 
which is showing that long, sprawling, 
miscellaneously enjoyable French pic- 
ture Les Enfants du Paradis (18/12/46). 

Notable in the list of provincial and 
suburban “possibles” is The Secret Life 
of Walter Mitty (27/10/48), but you are 
hardly likely to need any advice about 
that; nor about Passport to Pimlico 
(11/5/49), that excellent British comedy. 
Unfaithfully Yours (2/3/49) is a Preston 
Sturges lark, uneven but with extremely 
funny bits that make it worth while; 
The Queen of Spades (30/3/49) a very 
interestingly - made, good -to- look - at 
British version of the Pushkin story; 
Once a Jolly Swagman (5/1/49), a sound, 
informative, entertaining British pic- 
ture about speedway racing. 

RicHARD MALLETT 





(Yellow Sky 


Delicacy of Legs 


Stretch—GREGORY PECK 


Dude—RicHARD WIDMARK 
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I Was a Studio 
Deadhead 


ELL, I dunno what we did 

wrong, Lil, I’m sure. I mean, 

there we were, me and Bert, 
in that little theatre place, us and about 
five hundred others, and all we did was 
to show appreciation for what they 
give us. And now all these clever news- 
paper writers keep getting at us, natter, 
natter, natter, and calling us insulting 
names just because we showed a little 
appreciation for what we got. And I 
mean, it wasn’t as if we’d had to pay 
for our tickets either, was it? 

Variety show, it was. One of those 
special ones they put on sometimes. 
I do love them, I must say. I think 
they ’re ever so nice. I’m glad you were 
listening. I always listen myself when 
I get the chance. And when Bert come 
to me and said he’d got tickets, well, I 
really was ever so pleased, I don’t mind 
telling you. 

So we got into our seats about five 
rows back from the front, and I tell 
you we were both feeling so excited that 
when the orchestra started up with 
that tune they always play, we just 
clapped and cheered our heads off. I 
expect you must have heard us because 
they usually come on the air about 
that time. 

Well, when they ’d finished, the man 
who was announcing came forward and 
he really was nice—just like you’d 
think he’d be. And the first thing he 
said was “This is the B.B.C. Light 
Programme ”’—ever so posh—and then 
he went on to tell us who was coming 
- on first. And who do you think it was, 
Lil? 

Oh, I was forgetting you knew. 
Seems funny to think of you being able 
to hear everything. Yes, it was the 
Pizolli Brothers—and you know how 
I like them. I think they sing ever so 
beautifully with all those lovely close 
harmonies, and Bert he thinks the 
same as me, too. So you can see that 
when we heard they were coming on— 
well, what with them and that nice 
announcer, me and Bert just cheered 
and cheered and Bert put in that special 
whistle of his which he was keeping for 
his Mum who was listening. I expect 
you must have heard it too, although 
there were a lot of other boys around 
us all whistling as well—but my Bert’s 
seemed to be the loudest and I know 
for sure he was the last to stop, 
because he’d told his Mum he would be. 

Now it’s funny you should say that, 
Lil, because I didn’t think the Pizolli 
Brothers were as good as usual either. 
I didn’t like that second song of theirs, 


Aly, 


a ot j ie i 


“T’ve got a job working in a Ladies’ 





Beauty Salon—until 


I can find something rather more permanent.” 


but—well, it was all so nice and cosy in 
there that we gave them a real good 
clap when they’d finished, and Bert 
put in his special whistle again and that 
set all the others off, so that it must 
have sounded as if we thought them a 
bit better than they really were. But 
no harm done, is there? I mean, we 
couldn’t just sit there and do nothing, 
could we? 

The one I really liked best was Billy 
Walgrove. He was a perfect scream. 
All those funny faces he kept making 
—why, honest, I was laughing so much 
I nearly choked. And when he put on 
that silly little hat—really, Lil, I could 
have died! I only wish you could have 
seen it. And the things he said! That 
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joke about the man tripping over that 
other man’s feet in the crowded railway 
carriage! Well, yes, I’d heard it before, 
too, but I still think it’s ever so funny. 
I know it made me and Bert shrick. 
And when he talked about the Test 
Match ... why, don’t you see, Lil, that 
was topical, same as when he talked 
about the weather. Me and Bert 
thought that was real clever of him and 
we gave him a special extra big clap 
just to show how much we appreciated 
it. 

I don’t think that was so unreason- 
able, do you? And yet these news- 
paper clever-dicks keep on at us, 
natter, natter, natter. 

I dunno why, I’m sure... 
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“Will those in favour signify in the usual manner?” 


Mr. Smith Washes Up 


Him to that cool Domain In iv’ry sockett fix’d, he straightway cleans’d 

With gleaming Tiles in smooth mosaic lin’d From prandial Soyle. Yet stil unconsummate 
Resplendent, she with utmost vigour urg’d The toylsom Labour; hee the pendent square 
(Obdurate Hve), nor stai’d her ruthless Hand Of woven fabrick, potent to remove 
Until through leaden Tube and brazen Vent Ablutionary slime, reluctant took 
Flow’d down the aqueous Streame. With swift And ther-withal by doubtfull Art acheav’d 

dispatch, The Task assign’d. Lyk wanton Boys releas’d 
He of his outward Cloake himself depriv’d, From irksom Toyle and busie Pedants rule, 
Obedient though resentfull, and uproll’d Anon with eager Feet they celebrate 
The flaxen Sleave. Wher-on accoutr’d wel The idle Howre, and in excess of Joye 
(Yet fearfull) straight he charg’d the steaming Bowle; O’errun sweet Liberty, soe he absolv’d 
Whate’re of potters Art by Fyr anneal’d From servile Bond in glad Enfranchisement 
In Burslem, Tunstall, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, Return’d exulting, where at Ease reclin’d 
Or vitreous Glasse, or wel attempr’d Steele His unrelenting Mate... 
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The Child at Wuthering 
Heights 


a N the morning of a fine June day”—it is the worthy 
Nelly Dean speaking—“my first bonny little 
nursling and the last of the ancient Earnshaw 

stock was born.” This child, since she must have some- 

body to carry on the story, Emily Bronté preserves alive, 
and calls him Hareton, bringing him at last to a fair issue. 

The mother of course dies. 

A certain amount of vicissitude attends the growing boy. 
There are those about him—Hindley, his father (possessed), 
and the demon lovers, Heathcliff and Catherine, who show 
no aptitude at all for nursing. Nelly does what she can, 
but her best providence is to keep little Hareton out of 
his relatives’ way. Where she fails, the child has his 
crowded hours. 

For instance, a word lisped out of place one day puts him 
into Aunt Catherine’s arms, to be shaken “till the poor 
child waxed livid.” Nelly whisks him away to the kitchen. 
But she must now prepare against his father’s coming, and 
this she does by “stowing his son away in the kitchen cup- 
board.” She also takes the shot out of Hindley’s fowling- 
piece. 

Hindley enters with an oath and casts about for little 
Hareton, who, being discovered, shows some reluctance to 
be either “squeezed and kissed to death” or “flung into 
the fire,” which are the normal alternatives. Though, to 
i : — be sure, he might be dashed against the wall. Hindley 
thi sent het, dati, Find Se We frst pactmen takes this amiss. After all, he only wants to cut the 

&: child’s ears off. ‘Unnatural cub!” he cries. “As sure as 
I’m living I’ll break the brat’s neck.” 

This began, perhaps, as a figure of speech, but honest 

P Hindley does his best to make it good. Grabbing the child, 

That S tlent S ea he runs upstairs with it and then (as one will) holds it over 


the landing banister to listen to a sound. The sound is 
YROZEN it: was, with lumps of ice, and things, Heathcliff, who stumps upstairs wondering whether to kill 








And walruses, a horrid sight to see. Hindley or let him die of drink. Little Hareton, struggling 

Yet there I went, for little Lucy Bings, to be free, pitches head-first over the banister, but is caught 

The maiden of my dreams, rejected me. by Heathcliff and set unharmed on his feet. Heathcliff 

bitterly regrets this good turn. “Had it been dark, I 

So, sadly, I encamped upon a floe. dare say he would have tried to remedy the mistake by 

I had a brazier to warm my toes, smashing Hareton’s skull on the steps.” But every life 
But through the melted ice it sank below, has its disappointments. 

Leaving a little hole that swiftly froze. Anyway, the father, part-sobered, orders the child and 

Nelly away and promises not to murder Heathcliff “to- 


There, then, I sat, bemocked by dreary dreams, night,” unless, he adds, in a saving proviso, by setting fire 
All, all alone, companion had I none, to the house. This gesture he celebrates with a pint 

Watching upon the ice the pallid gleams of brandy, drunk ‘(superfluously, one feels) to his own 
Of a most execrable midnight sun. damnation. 


Little Hareton is nursed back to his five wits by Nelly 
and then unwisely entrusted to Catherine, while Nelly 
makes the supper. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
when next we hear of the child he is “flung” on to the 
settle by the lady as she runs out after Heathcliff. There, 
it would seem, he falls asleep, and sleeps through the 
Which, tearing with my teeth, I gnawed away thunderstorm that winds up the day. One feels he might 

When hunger seized me in the midnight watch; do worse, for all these things had befallen him in twenty- 
And every seventh calculated day four hours. 

I took a little teaspoonful of Scotch. Were all his days as exacting as this, one might be con- 
cerned for the child. Perhaps, in fact, they were, but 
mercifully we hear no more of him for over four years. 


With winter to my igloo I retired, 

To spend the longest night that one could wish; 
I played upon a zither I had hired 

And slept upon a bank of frozen fish, 


So thirty years went by; below my knee 


Hung my long beard, I used it as a glove. We can only hope that through fifty hectic months he 

I was not happy in that silent sea, grew inured to peril, or that Nelly (till she was packed off) 
But O! the things a man will do for love. became more adroit in her protection. Emily’s reticence 
R. P. Lister is no guarantee that she could not have kept up the pace— 
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and hotly, too, but in Heathcliff and Catherine she had 
other fish to fry and Hareton must suffer in silence. 

When he re-enters, it is to act as well as suffer. - Nelly 
revisits the Heights to see how the battle goes up there 
and meets little Hareton at the gate. 

“*God bless thee, darling!’ I cried ... He retreated out 
of arm’s length and picked up a large flint.” 

It is clear the child had acquired a useful knowledge of 
tactics. He is prepared for any relative. The stone 
strikes Nelly’s hat and is followed by a string of curses, 
“delivered,” we are told, “with practised emphasis””—an 
acquired habit with little relish of salvation in’t, but not 
without survival value in that ferocious setting. 

The ever-to-be-admired Nelly rewards him with a couple 
of oranges. Did the curate teach him those words? she 
asks, not perhaps as uncharitably as it seems, for she only 
asked for information; but Hareton says crisp things about 
the curate and gives all the credit to Heathcliff, who now 
appears and scares Nelly away. 

And that is the last glimpse we have of Hareton as a 
child: last but one, for Heathcliff’s wife follows family 
precedent by knocking him down in her flight from the 
Heights, as he is engaged in the amiable pursuit of hanging 
a litter of puppies. 

Of his development into a sort of young Squire Sullen 
this is no place to speak. Nor does Emily more than sketch 
it with a few bitter strikes. His fate, after heading for 
the bizarre, deviates into the normal. It flings him into 
the arms of Catherine’s daughter and threatens him with 
happiness. One doubts if he will show any aptitude for it. 

Then Emily tires of him. Married felicity is not proper 
to the Heights and she gets back (with an cuf! of relief) 
to the endemic misery of Heathcliff, whom at last she sends, 
with the lingering enjoyment of a connoisseur, to his grave. 

Hareton, as I said, was never more than a side issue. 
Had he been the hero of this expert in evil he would have 
gone farther and fared worse, but with Heathcliff absorbing 
so much of the author’s malevolence, his is a comparatively 
even life. He might so easily have been, in fact as well as 
in name, the desperate last of the Earnshaws. 


And Is There Honey Still 
for Tea? 


“Dr. SUMMERSKILL: Invert sugar (the principal ingredient of 
imitation honey) is the result of the breaking down of sucrose with 
acid. (Laughter.) It is a mixture of glucose and fructose. 
(Laughter and cheers.)”-—“The Times” 

. Still in the dusk, for you and me, 
Stands the dear table set for tea. 
Strong men have starved and died, bydam, 
Rather than eat synthetic jam; 

And curates (long preferred) have been 
Profane on tasting margarine; 

But invert sugar, soft and sweet, 

Is nectar such as gods may eat, 

And hungry men have had their fill 
Of honey @ la Summerskill . . . 

Oh; there the sucrose, tea-time through, 
Acidulated makes for you 

A candied ooze, a treacly spread, 

Upon your stale yet friendly bread. 
Glucose and fructose blur and blend 
In one mellifluous, viscid end; 

While cheers and laughter blend and blur 
At Westminster, at Westminster... 
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“Good evening—you advertised for a sitter-in.” 
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Extracts from the New Oxford Guide 


come to this, which makes it 

so characteristic that the con- 
scientious tourist will certainly want 
to know about it. I mean, of course, 
writing learned books, not just writing 
detective stories, which is done outside 
Oxford too, though not so much. 
The difference betwéen writing learned 
books and writing detective stories is 
mainly observable in the later stages, 
when detective stories manifest them- 
selves.as a number of very long thin 
proof-sheets which it is nearly always 
fatal for the dog to get amongst. 
Learned books, on the other hand, 
appear as page-proofs, and this means 
that the alterations which every 
learned author always wants to make 
at this stage are terribly expensive, and 
although the Great Press which is pro- 
ducing his book will always perform 
miracles, the author knows that it 
is looking at him askance. Being a 
sensitive man he feels this. 

The stage before the proofs is not 
of interest to the tourist, being 
identical with Reading in Bodley. It 
goes on for a very long time, but 
nowadays the proof stage often goes 
on much longer. 


S = ER or later all Oxford men 


























On Writing Books 


Besides the alterations which the 
author wants to make in the proofs 
there are the corrections of the proof- 
readers. These will make the author 
wonder why books are written by 
people who are not proof-readers, 
because it will soon be clear to him 
that proof-readers know absolutely 
everything about the subject and 
authors very little indeed. On the other 
hand if the proof-readers wrote the 
books there would be nobody to read 
their proofs, and there is really no way 
out of this difficulty. 

Proof-readers of the Great Press are 
always right about facts and about 
spelling, which last isa thing Oxford men 
know very little about. On the other 
hand they always alter punctuation so 
as to give the sentence a different mean- 
ing. There must be a reason for this, 
but authors have never found it out. 

Several proof-readers are employed 
on the same book, and the author who 
is properly under their spell will often 
find himself agreeing to change back 
all the things the reader of the first 
proof asked him to alter, at the sug- 
gestion of the reader of the second 
proof. This ensures that Nothing is 
Overlooked. 


“ Well—if it isn't the hotel manager! We were 
just talking about you.” 
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Another important aspect of writing 
books is the Preface. This is done last, 
often after the author has had a lot of 
proofs so that he can thank the proof- 
readers properly. He always thanks 
them for their courtesy, but not 
usually for knowing the facts better 
than he did when he wrote the book. 
This is called convention. 

A word must be said here about 
indexes. These too are done at an 
advanced stage so as to incorporate all 
those page numbers which are what 
makes an index so useful. Some 
authors have to do their own. Others 
get other people to dothe work forthem. 
The characteristics of indexes done by 
other people are the odd headings they 
put things under and the fact that they 
do not provide nearly as many cross 
references as the author would like. 
The characteristic of indexes done by 
the author is the amount he has to 
cut out when the printers tell him that 
it is going to take up too much 
space. 

Before they are the last pages of 
books indexes are a lot of little cards 
arranged in alphabetical order. Authors 
always keep these little cards in old 
envelopes or in bundles loosely tied up 
with string, instead of in the boxes 
stationers sell for the purpose. This 
means that when they are dropped the 
maximum disorder results and some 
cards are bound to get lost. Lost cards 
often lead to surprising results, not 
merely wrong references, which every- 
body is used to, but the combination 
of incompatible information under one 
heading. 

When the book is actually bound up 
and the author has got his advance 
copy he is always surprised to see how 
thin it is. During the war thinness was 
honourable and authors did not mind 
much, particularly as they knew so 
many other authors who had not been 
able to get their books printed at all, 
but now it is beginning to be a thing 
which surprises authors again. 

Another thing which always sur- 
prises authors if it is their first book is 
a request to provide those flattering 
things that get said about books in 
publishers’ catalogues. It does not 
occur to most people that these are not 
compliments paid to authors by others, 
but the author’s own opinion. Modest 
authors often find it difficult to write 
these notes, which are called blurbs, 
but their backwardness will be easily 
cured by reading in old publishers’ 
catalogues what their friends thought 
about their books. 
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ANNALS OF A BRANCH LINE 


xI—The evening train arrives at Smugglers’ Reach 
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worried so much over what to 
wear; my efforts at protective 
colouring (I feared that at the Palais 
mere unobtrusiveness might be ob- 
trusive) go unnoticed by the 
commissionaire and the 
matron in the pay-box, who 
give me no more attention 
than they do the stumpy 
young man in a beret and 
hacking-jacket or the two 
slim, dark girls in green who 
sway before me up the rich 
stair-carpet like a couple of 
black tulips. The com- 
missionaire and the matron 
have no feelings about any of us. 
Once inside, where the kaleidoscope 
of human particles shifts to the music’s 
slow oozing (it is a waltz they are 
playing), I realize that a Maharajah in 
full splendour would pass unremarked, 
and even a dinner-jacket would be no 
embarrassment to its wearer beyond 
being occasionally mistaken for the 
manager’s. There is a singleness of 
mind about your Palais-goer : he doesn’t 
care what you wear—can you dance? 


I SEE now that I need not have 





Palais de Danse 


It is nearly nine o’clock, and the 
place is packed. An hour ago an 
observer in the table-dotted gallery 
would have looked down on a mere 
fifty couples devouring unnatural dis- 
tances over the _ honey- 
coloured floor; now there is 
no floor to be seen, only a 
great tide of people; by nine 
o’clock the purchasing power 
of the pay-box half-crown 
has shrunk dangerously— 
two hours’ paradise is worth 
the money, less would be un- 
economical. And the rain 
falling in that remote world 
outside has driven in some 
extra hundreds. Not only the dance- 
floor is crammed; under the subdued 
roof lights (the glowing wrought-iron 
wall-panels are ornamental rather than 
illuminative, and perhaps more atmo- 
spheric than either) the dancers are 
being keenly studied by the ranks of 
the disengaged who line the staircases, 
sit at the tables or stand six deep at 
the ends of the immense hall. The 
sexes tend to hang together, the men 
gathering in small, unspeaking groups, 
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sometimes running a comb slickly 
through their hair with a nervous, 
unconscious movement, or absently 
reassuring themselves as to the set of 
their (often startling) neckties; the girls 
stand or sit in pairs for the most part, 
perhaps drinking through a straw from 
small, innocuous bottles. (All drinks 
are soft at the Palais.) A handsome 
young woman with camera and flash- 
bulb moves among the tables offering 
to capture the occasion on celluloid for 
those who wish it; few do: they’ll be 
here again to-morrow night, what 
would they want with a souvenir ? 
“Though my world may go awry 
. . .” bleats the singer—his face is 
chinless, his glasses rimless, his gestures 
impassioned; but no 
one pays any atten- 
tion to his romantic 
troubles—and as the 
waltz retards sud- 
denly to its syrupy 
close the tide of 
dancers is agitated in 
a thousand tiny whirl- 
pools and then is still; 
expressionless faces 
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are turned to the 
band, and somewhere 
in the vast concourse 
a stranger to Palais 
convention starts to 
clap sharply but is 
instantly silenced, 
probably by a more 
sophisticated part- 
ner’s pointing out that 
the musicians are well 
paid, and that energy expended in 
banging the hands together should 
properly be directed to the feet. The 
band plays a curt, dismissive figure, 
and the dancers at once disperse, as if 
an invisible hoop has been expanded 
from the arena’s centre, pressing them 
evenly back until the great sheen of 
floor is empty. Most of the couples 
separate coolly and depart in opposing 
directions; one pair who have been 
exhibiting a dizzying skill in each 
other’s arms (their costumes first 
caught my eye, the man in a short- 
sleeved yellow sweater with maroon 
borders, worn outside the trousers; the 
girl, bare legs, ankle-strap shoes and an 
off-the-shoulder model lately part of 
a barrage balloon) turn on their heels 
without a word and stride away as if 
about to fight a duel with pistols. Soon 
the yellow sweater is flickering among 
the distant tables, looking for a new 
girl. The approach is interesting: the 
men present themselves for a moment 
only, and the question is popped with 
an eyebrow, answered with a glance; 
rejections do not appear to abash, 
nor acceptances exhilarate; it is as 
impersonal as a _ preparatory-school 
dancing-class. Below me a youth with 
trouser-clips and an errand-boy quiff 
mutely accosts a girl in a tartan skirt 
and wedges; for answer she holds up 
an unlighted cigarette, and he, flicking 
a lighter stylishly, moves on alone. 
The lull is soon over. The manage- 
ment advertise Continuous Dancing, 
and the customers would probably be 
very angry if they didn’t get it. To 
achieve this, two bands, each of about 
a dozen musicians, divide the work 
between them, not by playing alter- 
nate numbers, which would mean both 
bands being on the stands at once, 
denied the solace of a drink and a 
smoke, but in relays of half an hour or 
so. The organization is smooth, in this 
as in everything else here, and as the 
band in the blue coats wring the last 
sob out of the waltz, the others (white 
shirts with full sleeves) are slipping into 
their places behind the light-oak music- 
desks of the second stand. Their ap- 
pearance is completely unremarkable, 
and they might be Civil Servants, 
dental mechanics, lawyer’s clerks; the 
leader, distinguished by a light-grey 





jacket, is the last to appear; small, 
thoughtful, going bald, he might be a 
schoolmaster, and the fancy gains 
hold as he executes a few preliminary 
cuts at space with his baton—swish, 
swish ... 

... Cras! At the third cut the 
hot buzz is riven and splintered with 
noise, the very building seems to 
quiver, the air to tremble in the steam- 
ing rhythm of a fast, high-pressure 
number. This is swing. This is the 
stuff that “sends” you. As the bank 
of brass opens its lungs and the coarse 
brilliance of the saxophones swirls 
upwards an influence almost tangible 
rushes out and seizes people by the legs; 
as if possessed of an independent life, 
a thousand shoes skim out on to the 
polished floor—ankle-straps, wedges, 
sandals, brogues, buckled suéde, all 
together in the anything but Floral 





dance. The music is remorseless, pul- 
verizing. The leader of the band turns 
to the dancers, smiling faintly at the 
trick he has worked, and draws out the 
music with quick, low, scooping move- 
ments of the hands, as if skipping. 
Behind him the storm of sound rages 
with practised integration; the drum- 
mer decorates his thick, hard under- 
beat with a complex variation and 
exchanges a pleased grin with the bass- 
player. Inno time at all the floor is full. 

The management is inclined to 
frown on the advanced form of dancing 
known as jive, not from prudishness, 
but because it is static in the sense that 
it sticks to its own four square feet of 
floor and. prevents the more formal 
dancers from circulating; the incurable 
jivers, therefore, often fight shy of the 
floor proper and select for their antics 
a spot behind the fringe of non-dancers 
at the ends of the room. Looking down, 
I see several such couples. A boy with 
fair hair waved upwards and back- 
wards with the regularity of a flight of 
steps, is bouncing with grave animation 
on one foot, the other knee twirling 
lissomely behind him, while his partner, 
a tousled girl in a golf-jacket and calf- 
length electric-blue slacks neat with 
turn-ups and creases, spins to and from 
him as if on a wire. The boy’s lips are 
pursed in an (almost certainly) sound- 
less whistle of concentration; the girl’s 
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eyes are closed; these are the only 
signs of enjoyment—or of any emotion 
—displayed by either. A bald man in 
a good City suit capers nearby, less 
accomplished but in the proper spirit, 
with a small, spectacled woman in 
sensible shoes. Six feet away the two ° 
black tulips are dancing together; their 
steps have a matching, bewildering 
intricacy, ankles crossing and twinkling, 
skirts flying, pale faces thrown back, 
forefingers upraised and waggling in 
a convention of this unexpectedly 
ritualized dance. Even on the floor 
itself many couples are performing a 
watered-down sort of jive, the men 
seeming to hurl their partners away 
from them and allow them to spin 
giddily before jerking them back again, 
but as far as the close-packed crowd 
permits they keep moving on. 

The air seems hot and dry, but I 
realize that this is only imagination. 
It is the effect of seeing so much energy 
burned up. Now the band is in the 
final chorus: the music, “solid” (as the 
jivers say) from the start, has thickened 
and deepened to a grinding, repetitive- 
cumulative insistence; it is heady, 
drugging, with phrase stacked on 
phrase in a shining pillar of sound; the 
whole world is full of it. Then, when 
one bar more would be unbearable, yet 
one less tormenting, it is suddenly cut 
off on a high, triumphant. di ee 
cymbal sizzles briefly, and at once the 
dancers are still, jivers and all. They 
stand waiting in the hush. There is no 
applause. 

“Souvenir photograph?” says a 
voice in my ear. “No. No thank you.” 
This is something beyond photography. 
As I get up to go two girls in linen 
trousers come to my table; they have 
a bottle of orangeade with two straws. 
“Good, to-night,” says one. The other, 
imbibing, nods. 

The cloak-room man bids me an 
off-hand good night ; the commissionaire 
and the matron, looking more detached 
than ever, don’t bother. 


muffled rattle and crash of South 


American rhythm as the swing-door 
puffs to behind me. It is still raining 


in the deserted street. 
J. B. Bootnroyp 
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. Hedge-note on Sheepshanks 


HE power of reasoned argument 
is what distinguishes man from 
the beasts. A chimpanzee, or for 
that matter an orang-utan, might with 
a little trouble be taught to trim a 
hedge. If you care to go further and 
say that an orang-utan that could not 
be taught to trim a hedge better than 
the present writer would be rejected by 
any menagerie-owner as a beast of 
subnormal intelligence I shall not 
dispute the proposition. But, in the 
absence of any such animal, I shall 
continue to trim this hedge, and to 
think beautiful thoughts. 
When I took up these shears (they 
were sharp then, and light in the hand) 














I began by thinking about hedges. I 
remembered the two hedgers in Rud- 
yard Kipling’s Friendly Brook; Jabez 
and Jesse, if memory does not mislead 
me. They used billhooks, of course, 
not blunt, ill-tempered, badly-designed 
shears weighing upwards of half a 
hundredweight. “I reckon she’s about 
two rod thick,” said Jabez (or it might 
have been Jesse), “and she hasn’t 
felt iron since—how long?” “Call it 
fifteen year,” replied Jesse (or possibly 
Jabez; the point is not material), “and 
you won’t be far out.” If the owner of 
that hedge was married I cannot under- 
stand how he had contrived to neglect 
it for so long, unless he was bedridden; 
even then his wife would probably have 
wheeled him out to the hedge in a 
bath-chair. Be that as it may, the 
hedge that confronted Jabez and Jesse 
was “not a hedge at all—just all 

















“Well, if you’ve never seen 
a six-pound note before, how do 


jou know that’s not a genuine one?” 
















manner of trees.” The description is 
apt. 

Supposing I had a billhook, should 
I be able, with a few deft snicks, to 
reveal the true face of the hedge, and 
thereafter to transform it with un- 
hurried effortless movements into a 
neat green wall with a flat top? 
Would not the more likely upshot of 
my manceuvres be a bloodstained bill- 
hook and a freshly severed head 
bouncing down the garden path? That 
being the case, was there anything to 
be gained by further conjecture along 
these lines ? 


I began thinking about the curvature 
of space. It is difficult to think about 
space being curved, though not so 
difficult as to trim a hedge to an even 
height with a pair of shears designed 
by a mentally bankrupt tinker and 
fashioned apparently out of some alloy 
both softer and heavier than lead. The 
nearest I could get to a mental picture 
of curved space was an image of a 
long sheet of paper curved into a 
cylinder and at the same time twisted, 
so that the outer surface of the 
cylinder became the inner surface as 
you followed it around. You can do 
this for yourself if you have a sheet of 
paper handy. The curious thing is that 
the sheet so twisted has only one 
surface, whereas if you untwist it again 
it undoubtedly has two. What has 
happened to the other? And is it the 
top or the bottom surface that has 
disappeared ? 


I snipped off the projecting top of a 
young sycamore and reflected with 
satisfaction that I had succeeded in 
visualizing a two-dimensional space 
that was undoubtedly curved. As a 
result of the curvature its two 
boundaries, top and bottom, had 
merged into one. I wondered what 
would be the analogous result in the 
case of three-dimensional space being 
similarly twisted. I went on wondering 
for some minutes, stopping only when 
the piece of hedge at which I was 
snipping had got so low that it hurt my 
back to stoop down to it. Then I tried 
working the opposite way; thinking of 
one-dimensional space, that is. I found 
I got on quite well by considering one- 
dimensional space as a piece of rope— 
a dodge that none of the larger apes 
would ever have hit on. It was child’s 
play to twist this piece of space about 
in my mind. I twisted it into a circle, 
and at once noticed that both its 
boundaries (its ends, that is to say) had 
disappeared. This annoyed me for a 
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while because it did not seem to fit in 
with what had happened to the sheet of 
paper. It would have been logical for 
the twisting of the rope to have 
resulted in a rope with one end; but no 
amount of thought on my part would 
produce any such picture. 

I consoled myself with the reflec- 
tion that ropes were peculiar things. 
Take knots, for instance. Sir Arthur 
Eddington has stated that it would not 
be possible to tie a knot in any but a 
three-dimensional space. A running 
bowline, tied in four dimensions, would 
simply come apart in one’s hand. So 
would a sheepshank. So would a clove- 
hitch. One of the following (I muttered 
to myself) is the name of a kind of knot 
used for tying together two Ordinary 
Seamen of unequal thicknesses: 

Parson’s Elbow 
Running Sea-Cook 
Bo’s’n’s Despair 
Grecian Bend 
Admiral’s Folly 
Grandsire Triple— 

I discovered that I was three feet 
past the end of the hedge; standing in 
the middle of the public footpath, in 
fact, and snipping madly away at 
empty air. From across the road a man 
in a Panama hat and white flannel 
trousers was staring at me as if I were 
one of the larger apes. 

With an oddly human cry I dropped 
the shears and ran on all fours into the 
house. G. D. R. Davies 


° ° 


Letter Re Model 


To The Kid Model Co. 


EAR SIRS,—I like your model. 
There are just one or two things 
you might improve. Where the 

bits of wood have to be cut out with a 
razor-blade on the guide lines, it might 
be as well to put a safety line also, as 
my dad was helping me to cut these 
when the blade slipped. This caused 
my dad to lose his head completely, 
and it is not very nice to listen to 
when he does that. 

Another thing is the decorations on 
the sheets of sticky paper to be cut out 
and stuck. If these could be coloured 
on both sides it would save the bits 
getting turned over and mistaken for 
the bit of paper my dad puts the pin 
out of the glue tube down on while 
using the glue. Then he puts the 
glue tube down on another bit while 
looking for the bit with the pin on. 
As the white side of these bits is the 
sticky side, this would not happen at 
all if my dad could see they were 
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“IT see the Hobsons are starting a family.” 


coloured bits that were wanted, as he 
would then put the glue pin down on 
the plan, and only have to look among 
the lines for it, being short-sighted since 
he took to the glasses fashion. I do not 
think this would work out very well 
either, because you ask people to pin 
the parts on the plan before glue is 
applied. If you gave us a lot of pins 
with fancy tops on for doing this, it 
would save us getting these pins mixed 
up with the one my dad is looking for, 
and getting pulled out before the glue 
is set. As they are stuck to the wood 
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with the glue, they pull the wood up 
when my dad makes a grab at them. 
The wood being laid on the plan, gets 
glue seeping through and causing 
adherence, so that when it pulls pieces 
out of the plan too it causes annoy- 
ance. By the time we have got as far 
as the sand-paper, so has the glue. 

I think you could soon put these 
things right, and then your model 
would hold its own with any other 
model for glueing on the market. 

Yours truly, 
A. CHILD 
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“T’ve been dropped for the next Crusade.” 


HAT has become of the train 

which, according to a report 

in The Times some days ago, 
has been lost by the railway authorities 
somewhere in the Russian zone of 
Germany between the western zones 
and Berlin ? 

Even The Times, which is a news- 
paper not ordinarily given to leaving 
loose ends, does not seem to be as 
deeply concerned with this problem as 
I hoped it would be. It announced 
baldly when the chaos on the railways 
between Berlin and the Western zones 
began that, on a certain day, nineteen 
(or whatever the number was) trains 
were proceeding slowly eastward ; seven 
were stationary; and one had been 
lost completely. On subsequent days it 
was reported that twelve (as it were) 
trains were proceeding east and fifteen 
were stationary, that six were proceed- 
ing east and twenty-three were station- 
ary, that one was proceeding east— 
one can imagine how slowly and care- 
fully—and that thirty-seven were 
stationary; but never that the missing 
train had been found. 




















The Flying German 


I ask with particular anxiety because 
several of the trains on the German 
railways belong to me. I took them 
over from various Railway Transport 
Officers with much signing of docu- 
ments, initialling of standing orders, 
and even on one occasion an inspection 
of a rather surprised train guard, who 
had imagined that their duties began 
and ended with their presence on the 
train; and noone ever asked me to hand 
the trains back. I have acquired in this 
way three quite small trains that were 
in those days running between Bad 
Oeynhausen and Plén and a much 
bigger and more impressive one that 
went from Berlin to Bielefeld. I also 
own a train on the Egyptian State 
Railways, which was given to me by 
the R.T.O. at Cairo, but I suppose that 
when the Eighth Army left Egypt, all 
rights in Egyptian trains reverted to 
the Egyptians. It wasn’t a very nice 
train, anyway; among other things it 
was completely deficient in electric- 
light bulbs. 

Admittedly I never intended to press 
my claim to any of them, but I hate 
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to think of their being lost in this 
careless way. A train, after all, is not 
a collar-stud or a theatre ticket; it 
doesn’t roll under a dressing-table or 
get left in the pocket of another suit. 
It doesn’t even jump the rails and drive 
along bosky footpaths through the 
woods, or (except in the works of 
Conan Doyle) plunge down disused 
coal-mines without leaving a trace. In 
general, a train can be expected to 
move from its point of departure to its 
point of arrival along a course pre- 
determined by the map of the per- 
manent way. 

Now it is fair to assume that all the 
trains dispatched from the western 
zones over the zone boundary are 
making for Berlin. After all, that is 
what they have been waiting to do 
since the blockade first began last 
summer, and they are not likely to 
change their minds as soon as they 
get into the Russian zone and head 
irresponsibly for Stettin or Dresden or 
Leipzig or Moscow. So if the Russians 
really wanted to find the missing 
train, all they would have to do would 
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be to send search-parties out, on those 
fascinating little trolleys, along all the 
lines west from Berlin until they came 
to a train corresponding with the 
description of the missing one. 

It seems, however, that the Russians 
have not done this. Russians are notor- 
iously unsusceptible to suggestions 
from the western powers, and it is not 
difficult to visualize Comrade Khupin- 
kov, the Commissar of Interzonal Rail 
Traffic, leaning insolently back in 
his chair and meeting all inquiries with 
a shrug and a nonchalant murmur in 
Russian. 

Do not think that I am accusing 
Comrade Khupinkov of having lost my 
train deliberately. An organization 
which is unable to run a train success- 
fully along a few hundred miles of very 
unexciting single track between Helm- 
stedt and Berlin would hardly be 
capable of spiriting a train away 
altogether and keeping it hidden for 
what is now a period of several weeks. 
There is no doubt in my mind that this 
is the work of someone far higher than 
a mere provincial commissar. Either 
the Kremlin boys have done it be- 
cause I am on their files as a crypto- 
Fascist; or, what is far more likely in 
my view, some supernatural force is 
responsible. 

The two chief supernatural forces in 
Russia known to M.I.5 are Kostchei 
and Tchernobog. This is no place for 
an incursion into the demonology of 
the Soviet Union, and beyond remark- 
ing that Tchernobog lives in a house 
which is supported on chickens’ feet 
(I couldn’t resist slipping that in), I will 
leave their dossiers for a more per- 
tinent occasion. Just now I can only 
say that if either of those devils—I use 
the term in its proper sense—has got 
hold of my train, I am sorry for the 
people in it. 

Consider their feelings. The formali- 
ties at the boundary check-point are 
completed; British soldiers returning 
from leave stand apathetically in the 
corridors with rifles, in case the Eastern 
Terror manifests itself; and the pas- 
sengeérs feel they can at last put their 
feet up on the opposite seat, resting 
the heel of the left shoe on the toe of 
the right, and the heel of the right on 
the three inches of vacant space 
between the bilious child and the com- 
mercial traveller from Oldenburg. 
Sleep comes; not deep, continuous 
sleep, it is true, but enough at least to 
shorten the tedious night journey to 
Berlin. 

From time to time, in _ restless 
moments, they glance out of the 
window to check their progress. A 
station: where are they? Magdeburg. 
So much farther to go! Another 


station; Brandenburg. Jolly good, 
nearly there. Potsdam next stop. 

And then something goes wrong. 
The train rushes through another 
station that looks like Breslau. Surely 

. .? The passengers begin to sit up. 
In agonizing suspense they await the 
next station. It is Miinchen Haupt- 
bahnhof! 

Thoroughly alarmed, everyone 
crowds to the window.  Hiurtling 
through the night at an unearthly 
speed, the train rushes crazily past 
station after station. Chemnitz... 
Osnabruck ... Vienna . . . Hamburg- 
Altona . . . Victoria (the Brighton line) 
... Dresden... Lédz... Minsk... 
Pinsk . . . the terrifying progress goes 
on. A cry of fear is forced from every 
throat as twelve-inch letters announce 
that they are entering the station of 
Het! But all is well, the phantom 
train thunders through; they have 
merely skipped across the water to 
Norway. 

And so they go careering about the 
railways of Europe, like some dread 


cross between the Flying Dutchman 
and the Flying Scotsman. In many a 
German home there will be sorrowing 
for lost loved ones; Courts of Inquiry 
will be held on the train guard after 
twenty-one days’ clear absence and 
they will be posted as deserters; un- 
feeling commissars will dismiss the 
situation with a bleak Slav mono- 
syllable and the Flying German will 
hurtle on, through Bonn, through Bad 
Rothenfelde, through Karlsruhe and 
Kiev and Kensington, for ever and 
ever and ever. 

For I fear it will never stop unless 
Kostchei (or Tchernobog) wills it to; 
and clearly he could not even begin to 
think of that until The Times reports 
the train found again. 

B. A. Youne 


° ° 


Yes, but... 

“The book is as full of sparkling wit, 
‘impossible’ situations and clever sallies as 
the proverbial curate’s egg.” 

Indian paper 


Whitsun Short Story 
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“That’s quite all right, madam. 
Sound, so you dialled nine-nine-nine ! 























You heard a suspicious 
You did your duty.” 


Squatters 


being kept in the larder. If you 

have more books than shelves, 
you should throw away some of the 
books.” 

I dismissed this nonsensical sug- 
gestion without comment. Everybody 
knows that if you throw away a book 
of any sort you regret it immediately 
afterwards, because if it is a reference 
book you find next day that you want 
to look up something that is not in any 
other book, and if it is a work of fiction 
somebody comes along soon afterwards 
and asks you if you have it and says he 
has been trying to get hold of a copy 
for years. 

“Tt is your fault that the books have 


| OBJECT,” said Edith, “to books 





overflowed into the larder,” I said, 
“because you insisted on buying a new 
radiogram. The new radiogram is 
taller than the old radiogram, so there 
is room for only three shelves of books 
above it instead of four.” 

Edith refused to argue. She simply 
carried the nineteen books from the 
larder and put them on my desk, so 
that when I wanted to write I had to 
dump them on the floor. Then, as soon 
as I was out of the room, she put them 
back on the desk. It got quite mono- 
tonous. Then I noticed that two of the 
books were ones that I had borrowed 
from Sympson, and this gave me an 
inspifation. 

“If I go carefully through all the 
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books on my shelves,” I said, “I shall 
find at least nineteen books belonging 
to other people. By returning these 
to their owners I shall gladden their 
hearts and at the same time solve my 
literary housing problem.” 

As I weeded my way along the 
shelves it soon became clear that the 
target of nineteen books that I had set 
myself was extremely modest. On the 
top shelf I found three volumes which 
I appeared to have inadvertently stolen 
from my school library thirty years ago. 
These I packed up and posted off. 
Then I struck a rich vein of detective 
stories borrowed at various times from 
the vicar, an Italian dictionary in two 
fat volumes belonging to Johnson- 
Clitheroe, seventeen odd volumes with 
Sympson’s rather ornate book-plate 
inside the cover, and five books on 
military strategy that had been lent 
to me against my will by Brigadier 
Hogg. 

The spaces left by all these squatters 
not only absorbed my entire surplus, 
but left a little shelf empty, and I set 
off with a light heart to return the piles 
of books to their various owners. They 
all seemed pleased to get their property 
back, and thanked me. 

“Not at all,” I said. “There are few 
more disreputable characters than the 
book-filcher, and I make it a rule to 
go through my library at regular 
intervals to weed out any books that 
I may by some mischance have failed 
to return to their owners. It is only 
common honesty to do so.” 

Having disposed of all my parcels I 
popped intothesecond-hand shop inthe 
High Street and bought a six-volume 
Gardeners’ Dictionary which had been 
tempting me for a long time. It would 
just fill, I estimated, the little empty 
shelf. 

Edith was in a most disagreeable 
mood when she opened the door to me, 
and when I entered the sitting-room 
and saw the mountain of books I 
guessed why. All afternoon she had 
been answering the door to a stream 
of callers. The vicar had returned 
seventeen of my books, Sympson 
thirty-seven, Johnson-Clitheroe nine, 
and Brigadier Hogg six. 


D. H. BarBer 
° ° 
Irreparable 


A stiney old lady from Ireland 
Sent her Sunday shoes to the repire- 
land; 
When he found that the soles 
Contained fifty-six holes 
He returned them at once by the 
bireland. 
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At the Play 





Love in Albania (Lyric, HAMMERSMITH)—Spanish Rhapsody (Savoy) 


rs has always been impossible not to 
believe that a good play by Mr. 
Eric LINKLATER was somewhere just 
round the corner. With his gifts for 
character and dialogue he appeared to 
have everything needed 
except the ability to dis- 
cipline his overflowing 
imagination to the pint- 
pot of the stage. We have 
waited, confidently, a long 
time, and now at last we 
can report progress. Love 
in Albania, fresh from the 
Bath Festival, may not, 
strictly speaking, be a good 
play, it may be wild and 
somewhat irregular, but 
who in his senses could 
wish to speak strictly about 
an entertainment so stimu- 
lating and amusing, that 
has enough originality for 
a dozen trim West End 
comedies and is recogniz- 
ably out of the same stable 


as Private Angelo and those Sergeant Dohda—Mr. Peter Ustinov; Will Ramillies—Mr. PETER JONES 
earlier riots of Rabelaisian gysan Lawn—Miss Brenpa Bruce; Robert Lawn—Mr. Rosin BalLeEy 


philosophy ? 

Considering the clash of 
personalities Mr. LINKLATER has con- 
trived, the piece is remarkably orderly, 
for he allows a bumbling modern poet, 
who has brought best-selling erotics 
out of his activities with the under- 
ground in Albania, to be followed into 
a private flat late at night (during a 
blitz in 1944) by an American military 
policeman who connects him with the 
disappearance of a long-lost guerrilla 
daughter. The poet is interested in a 
highly academic way in his hostess, a 
nice honest girl beginning to tire of the 
pettiness of her pompous husband, who 
proves a most unwilling host. 

Attired in white spats and snowdrop 
hat, the policeman enters through the 
window, having first screwed up the 
hall door from the outside to make 
certain of the poet. Released from 
prison to do battle for dee-mocracy, he 
is a great tousled gum-chewing bozo, 
gently ferocious and ferociously gentle, 
who seems to have come straight from 
the Mappin Terraces. Also he has a 
gun, and for a long time things look 
pretty ugly for the poet. At length, 
after a lot of admirably funny dis- 
cussion, the latter admits that the 
policeman’s daughter spurned him so 
cruelly he had been obliged to shoot 
her; but far from this angering her 
father, he is suddenly enchanted to 
recall that he had had to shoot his own 


wife for the very same reason, and he 
and the poet then split a bottle of 
whisky in the best Linklater manner. 
The remaining differences between the 
men being settled, to the relief of the 





(Love in Albania 


In Memoriam 


hostess, by a discovery of common 
duodenal suffering, the policeman, who 
has been a professional strike-breaker, 
goes off very drunk to help a lady with 
her refractory alligator, under the 
impression that her trouble is an 
agitator. 

He is a magnificently comic char- 
acter, a sentimental ape whose tough- 
ness is shot through with a pathetic 
longing for human warmth, and Mr. 
Peter Ustinov, looking entirely unlike 





(Spanish Rhapsody 


Spanish Whirlwind 
Ana ESMERALDA 
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any of the Mr. Ustrtnovs we have seen 
before, plays him marvellously down 
to the husky accent of Sing-Sing and 
the insensate flick of the gum acrcss 
the mouth. It is a wonderful perform- 
ance that never for a moment lets up. 
Miss BrenDA Bruce is delightful as 
the lady, Mr. PETER Jones finds plenty 
of satire in the poet, Mr. Ropry BaILey 
makes the most of the husband, who 
is rather flatly drawn, and 
Miss Mo.tty URQUHART 
oils the works maternally 
with the sturdiest common 
sense. The play is wittily 
directed by yet another 
Mr. Ustinov, and if it 
doesn’t move into London 
it will be time to leave 
some dynamite in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue. 


Don’t miss Spanish 
Rhapsody, an exciting 
evening of traditional 
peasant dancing and music 
by a young company as 
talented as they are re- 
freshingly unspoilt. 
Whether their stuff is 
absolutely authentic, with- 
out any tincture of cabaret, 
I can’t tell you, but it 
doesn’t seem to me to 
matter in the least beside 
their great accomplishment and the 
peautiful simplicity with which their 
shew is put on. Many of the rhythms 
are staccato, and complicated arrange- 
ments of clapping and stamping play 
an important part. Castanets chirp 
like crickets and crack like machine- 
guns, and much of the dancing has a 
fierce urgency that suggests the pawing 
of mustangs. Moorish influence is 
evident. (The men wear black boots, 
which a little suggest hooves.) 
Ana ESMERALDA, who dances splen- 
didly and whose miming has consider- 
able tragic foree as well as comic 
subtlety, leads the company—in lovely 
peasant finery, as they all are. With 
her is JOSELE, a small Pan-like 
figure supercharged, with electricity, 
and Davip Moreno, who plays the 
guitar like anangel. Eric KEowNn 


Recommended 

Tue Herress—Haymarket—From Henry 
James’s story, very well staged. 

Brack CHIFFON—Westminster—Flora 
Robson superb in good family drama. 

Tue Lapy’s Nor ror Burninc—Globe— 
Witty comedy by a poet. 

THe Beaux’ StrataGemM—Pheniz—Late 
Restoration brilliance. 

TRAVELLER’S Joy—Criterion—Y vonne 
Arnaud penniless abroad. 

*THe Happiest Days or Your Lire— 
Apollo—Wild school farce. 

(*Suitable for young people) 





At the Opera 
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Der Ring des Nibelungen—Tristan und Isolde (CovENT GARDEN) 


ig, pow! that the night- 
mare spectacle of 
Germanism militant 
has ceased to occupy 
the centre of the world 
stage we are able to 
accept without protest 
the whole Wagnerian 
cosmogony of giants, 
gods, dwarfs, monsters, 
heroes and lovers and 
once again to take in 
our stride the out- 
rageous philosophies they express with- 
out more than a passing thought of 
what we know they mean in practice. 
We were content for our senses to be 
in Wagner’s thrall as the musical image 
of the curse-laden Ring floated impal- 
pably through the air like a wisp of 
poisoned vapour; as Wotan’s spear 
stretched its majestic shaft of notes 
across the score; as Valhalla reared its 
skiey turrets in measured chords of 
ethereal masonry; as Nothung flashed, 
the Rheingold gleamed, and _ the 
Valkyries’ wild shouts echoed across the 
sky. We could sympathize with Wotan 
as he expounded the philosophy of 
Weltmacht oder Niedergang in his 
dialogue with Erda (still looking as she 
did last year, like a peculiarly indigest- 
ible green turnip). 
And, after Valhalla and 
with it the rule of the 
gods had vanished in 
sound and flame, we 
came back to hear 
Tristan und Isolde and 
to be convinced that 
for lovers death is the 
only refuge. 

Wagner can, in fact, 
make us believe any- 
thing, for the space of 
one long evening at 
any rate, particularly 
if he speaks with the 
voice of such an artist as KIRSTEN 
FiagstaD. She is the ideal Wagnerian 
heroine. Wagner’s characters, whether 
they be men or gods, are of super- 
human proportions; but it is given 
to few artists to rise to their 
god-like stature. FLAGsTAD is one of 
these few. She is radiant with the 
radiance of a complete and serenely- 
balanced personality. She has, too, the 
supreme gift of repose, a repose more 
eloquent than any movement, and the 
gestures of her arms are beautiful 
beyond description. Her movements 


sing as nobly as her voice. To see her 
as Briinnhilde awakening from her long 
fire-encircled sleep and greeting the 











new day with majestic 

movements of herarms 

is something not easily 

to be forgotten; and as 

the realization comes 

to her that in order to 

respond to the passion 

of Siegfried she must 

shed her divinity like 

a cloak and become a 

woman we hold our 

breath to watch this 

wonderful transforma- 

tion. Thisis perhaps her greatest per- 

formance; even the glory of her singing 

of Isolde’s “Liebestod”’ 
cannot surpass it. 

These performances 

of Der Ring surpass 

anything that Covent 

Garden has achieved 

since the war. All of 

them were good, and 

Gotterdimmerung was 

first rate. It was all 

the more disappointing 

that Die Walkiire and 

Siegfried of the second 

cycle should have been 

deprived of the superb 

Wotan of Hans Hotter, 

who, unfortunately, 

contracted hay fever. 

His place was taken 

by a singer sent for in 

haste from the New 

York Metropolitan, 

who was unequal to this 

handicap. His fare- 

well to Briinnhilde 

was perfunctory, and 

when his spear, and 

with it the author- 

ity of the gods, was 

splintered by Siegfried 

he gathered up the 

pieces as if they were 

so many cigarette 

To counterbalance this dis- 


ends. 
appointment, our respect for Set Svan- 


HOLM grew with each 
performance. This 
artist has been en- 
dowed by Nature with 
wonderful good looks 
but with a voice of 
only mediocre quality. 
He overcomes this de- 
ficiency, however, by 
sheer musicality and 
stagecraft and by the 
boundless enthusiasm 
with which he throws 
himself into every réle 
he plays. He sang the 
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roles of Siegfried, Siegmund, Loge and 
Tristan, and rose to his greatest 
heights in the last act of Tristan. He 
depicted so vividly the burning fever 
and the longing that tortured the dying 
hero that one’s tongue fairly clave to 
the roof of one’s mouth. His Siegfried 
was faithfully modelled on Wagner’s 
description of this rather bat-brained 
character—‘“‘the human being in the 
most natural and gayest fullness of his 
physical manifestation,” as the trans- 
lator puts it. His Siegmund was 
excellent; and though his Loge looked 
like a Merry. Andrew from a fair 
and hopped gawkily 
about like a cat on hot 
bricks, this was less his 
fault than the pro- 
ducer’s. PETER MarkK- 
wort’s Mime was a 
telling picture of greed, 
terror and futility, but 
GRAHAME CLIFFORD, 
excellent actor 
though he is, has 
not a good enough 
voice for Alberich and 
turned the character 
into too much of a 
grotesque. The Hagen 
of Derzsoz ERNSTER 
was a truly monumental personifica- 
tion of evil and a very fine performance. 
The Fricka and Waltraute of Epitx 
CoaTEs were excellent from the vocal 
point of view, though less good from 
the histrionic. 

The various fauna with which Der 
Ring abounds acquitted themselves with 
credit. Siegfried’s bird sang very nicely. 
The Rhinemaidens swam beautifully; 
they had tails and dorsal fins and darted 
about minnow-like in a way that made 
us feel more than a little queasy. They 
never ceased, however, to be melodious, 
playful and apparently unconcerned. 
Alberich turned himself with the aid of 
the Tarnhelm into a rather jerky 
blue snake; our old friend Fafner 
the dragon blew smoke 
and clashed his jaws 
gallantly; and Briinn- 
hilde’s horse Grdne 
mercifully decided not 
to appear in person. 
The orchestra, under 
Dr. RANKL, was at 
times astonishingly 
good and at others 
equally astonishingly 
not. The chorus of 
Gibichungs in Géotter- 
déimmerung was mag- 
nificent. D.C. B. 
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Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Record and Reflection 


Tue Journals of writers are nearly always enjoyable, 
even if sometimes they dope the reader until he lives a 
fantasy life in which he mixes with the famous and reads 
and thinks by proxy: the popularity of James Agate’s 
“Ego” series was partly due to the opportunities it gave 
for this kind of identification. For volume after volume 
one sat wittily in the Café Royal or quoted, verbatim, books 
of which one had never previously heard. There is a 
danger implicit here that in a reaction against the gossipy 
Journal the value of some autobiographical element may be 
overlooked. For example, Mr. Wrey Gardiner, in The 
Flowering Moment, comments on M. André Gide, “It is odd 
to notice in his journal the uninteresting pieces mostly 
about books or his work, and the wonderful bits of illumin- 
ated insight.” 

It is true that the greatest interest of M. Gide’s Journals 
(the last volume, 1928-39, has just appeared in Mr. Justin 
O’Brien’s admirable translation) is to watch an endless, 
obstinate search for truth and to follow the movement of 
a great man’s mind; yet any record of inner life loses some- 
thing if it is not framed in the record of an outer life, as 
St. Augustine’s “Confessions”’ lose force and coherence when 
the autobiographical thread is dropped and they cease to 
be a moving account of a spiritual pilgrimage without 
becoming a successful theological treatise. 

Most men’s thought is influenced by their circumstances 
and cannot be fully understood without a knowledge of 
them. M. Gide is part of the history of our times and the 
history of our times provides some of the subject and more 
of the quality of his thought. To omit his contacts with 
other writers, his travels and his life on his Normandy farm 
would emasculate the Journals as a psychological document, 
and the “wonderful bits of illuminated insight’ would seem 
less wonderful. Here is a picture of a man in the round, 
one of the most complete pictures of an artist there have 
ever been. Its richness and variety are part of its fascination 
and each subject it contains gains from juxtaposition with 
other aspects of experience. 

Readers to whom M. Gide is more important as a novelist 
and stylist than as a thinker will perhaps enjoy most the 
discussions on French prose and the continual testing and 
re-ordering of themes. Suggestions are casually dropped 
which years later flower into books; one sees the whole 
process from the external stimulus to the reviews. 


Mr. Wrey Gardiner does not give much space to mundane 
experience. His journal is mainly, but not exclusively, a 
series of reflections and prose poems. It loses by this lack 
of external reference, to which much of the puzzling 
variation of quality may be due. Passages of delicate and 
vivid writing are mingled with outbursts of maudlin self- 
pity, pompous, very old-fashioned abuse of the world he 
lives in and “Deep Thoughts” which sound as if they come 
from a school magazine or from Sir Owen Seaman’s parody 
of Marie Corelli. 

There is pessimism, division of mind, paralysis of will, 
violent oscillation of confidence and despair in M. Gide; 
but his genius uses even his weaknesses creatively. His 
mental sufferings are given universality by the perfection 
with which they are described and the ironic detachment 
with which, when they have passed, they are analysed. 
Mr. Wrey Gardiner far too often just whimpers, or reports 
some trivial annoyance not for its inherent interest but 
because it concerns him. He is the kind of man who does 
not say, “It is cold” but “It makes me cold.” Mr. Con- 
nolly’s “The Unquiet Grave,” which seems to have 
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influenced him, is bracing despite its self-pity because of 
its elaborate structure and the hard clarity of its writing; 
there is nothing invertebrate or slapdash about it. 

What makes The Flowering Moment so instructively 
infuriating is the waste of Mr. Wrey Gardiner’s obvious 
gifts. He is a genuine poet. He has an interesting back- 
ground and an individual flavour. He is a valuable 
publisher and is-clearly not a fool, though he some- 
times makes himself sound like one—“‘The concentration 
required of the artist is enormous and terrible. Triviality 
and platitude will not do,” or “Vision lies like a humble 
parasite beneath the stone of the ecstatic hour.” He would 
probably have discriminated between his inspirations with 
more commonsense, a quality in which good artists are 
usually rich, if his Journal had had an earthier foundation 
of men, places, work and play. 

The attraction of the Journal form for the lazy or 
fragmentary writer is that he can say what he likes and at 
any length he likes. He can even throw in detached 
metaphors or the first lines of poems. But anarchy does 
not make literature. Gradually the bright ideas will shine 
less brightly and the sprints become shorter and more 
breathless. When M. Gide argues that liberty depends on 
discipline he is elucidating the conditions in which the 
Journal can become an art form. R. G. G. Price 





























Arabian Enigmas 


The deserts of Iraq, Syria, and Persia—which, fortunately, 
have defied the modern journalist with his three-week visa 
—are perhaps the hardest terrain for any serious writer 
to enter; many have tried, but, owing to their national 
prejudices and educations, most have failed to understand, 
or even adequately to present, the Arabian way of life. 
In Three Years in the Levant, however, Mr. Richard Pearse 
has transposed himself from his English world into an 
oriental one extremely successfully: through a series of 
rapid sketches—from his first arrival in Aleppo to his 
journeys on “secret missions” across the desert as far as the 
Turkish border—he builds up an intelligent, detached, and 
living picture of the Levant. Whether he is discussing the 
farcical British propaganda, or Hitler’s strange prestige 
(the Turks thought that he caused earthquakes in their 
country because of his displeasure), or the activities of the 
Jews, or how to interrogate a trainload of international 
travellers on the Taurus express, or the fatalistic viewpoint 
of the Arabs, or their entirely different scale of values, which 
is the most difficult of all to understand, or the essentially 
oriental nature of Christianity, the author is always shrewdly 
fair. The result is a lively book which should help to prepare 
the traveller, before he leaves his home port, by disillusioning 
him without the pain of having to experience the actual 
process at first hand. R. K. 





Invisible Industry 


The Highlands have suffered some notable invasions, 
and perhaps none worse than the irruption of the sprite- 
seekers and the worshippers of Celtic custom. In his latest 
novel, Hunting the Fairies, Mr. Compton Mackenzie suggests 
that though the going has been hard the hunt has not 
been unprofitable. This adroit piece of satire describes the 
plight of a kindly bachelor laird on whom relations dump 
a Bostonian high priestess of Celtic culture, armed with 
scientific aids and touchingly credulous, and accompanied 
by a fetching daughter; and the feverish race after the 
little people that develops with the arrival of a second 
dynamic huntress from Boston. The laird and his friends 
are grand fellows, believing implicitly in the Loch Ness 
Monster, but proving extremely hazy on the sources of the 
“Mary Rose” school of thought. The characters in this 
quick-moving comedy seem lifelike, from the chieftain who 
flings the pawns about his hall when he piays chess because 
they remind him of hikers, to the ancient poacher whose 
far-famed summoning of pixies hinges intimately on the 
disappearance of six bottles of whisky. Mr. Mackenzie 
with his tongue in his cheek is great fun. E. O. D. K. 
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Harvest of Timber 


It is a far cry from the American Sunday paper, using, 
one is told, eighty acres of timber, to the economical and 
expert fashion in which our forefathers conducted their 
forests. Mr. H. L. Edlin, surveying all the Woodland 
Crafts in Britain that exist or recently existed, maintains 
that even those landlords who felled trees to smelt iron or 
build ships were so concerned to replant in kind that their 
forests exist to this day. But the business of this book is 
not forestry. Still less is it the work of the engineer, the 
chemist or the wood technician. It ignores the cabinet- 
maker and sculptor to tell the whole story of the useful, 
and incidentally beautiful, things craftsmen make of wood: 
a trug for the garden, a crib for feeding sheep, a shingled 
roof, a coracle, a windmill, a cider-cask, a cricket-bat, a 
coffin. A whole winter night’s entertainment awaits the 
family challenged to assign each craft to its tree—let alone 
to assign to each particular end its traditional process. 
Some crafts are thriving; some, alas, are not. But almost 
every photograph of the stalwarts depicted here shows an 
artist at work on a task after his own heart. H. P. E. 





Piebald Idyll 


Kurumba is an island in the Indian Ocean, and though 
that is not its real name, it will no doubt be easily recognized 
by anyone familiar with those parts. For Sir John Heygate 
has described its scenery and inhabitants, and even the 
processes of its industries, with a curious and evocative 
exactitude. He takes us, so to speak, on a misconducted 
tour of its length and breadth. Corporal Stevens, who has 
been stationed nearly four years on the island, where the 
war has become little more than a rumour, elects to spend 
what will probably be his last leave in the company of a 
native girl, in a combination of love-making and sight- 
seeing. The dusky Mohrin is as charming (if as hard- 
boiled) as a kitten, and Stevens, already under the island’s 
drowsy spell, is tempted to turn what has been planned as 
a brief pleasure-trip into a lifetime of Arcadian domesticity. 
That dream is dispelled, and a placid, amusing, rather 
attractive story comes to its deliberately unexpected anti- 
climax; leaving one with a mild curiosity as to what will 
be Stevens’s reactions to Chelsea and a dimly-remembered 
wife. F. B. 


Books Reviewed Above 


The Journals of André Gide. Vol. III: 1928-1939: Translated 
by Justin O’Brien. (Secker & Warburg, 30/-) 

The Flowering Moment. Wrey Gardiner. (Grey Walls Press, 7/6) 

Three Years in the Levant. Richard Pearse. (Macmillan, 12/6) 

Hunting the Fairies. Compton Mackenzie. (Chatto & Windus, 
10/6) 

Woodland Crafts in Britain. 

Kurumba. Sir John Heygate. 


H. L. Edlin. (Batsford, 15/-) 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode, 9/-) 


Other Recommended Books 


Flowers of the Field. Rev. C. A. Johns. (Routledge, 16/-) The 
classic work of reference on British botany, revised throughout 
(keys added, nomenclature brought up to date) and edited by R. A. 


Blakelock. 266 coloured illustrations by E. N. Gwatkin, 245 figures 
in the text. 
Malta: An Account and an Appreciation. Sir Harry Luke. 


(Harrap, 15/-) Entertainingly written, profusely illustrated book 
by former (1930-1938) Lieut.-Governor of the island; much his- 
torical stuff interwoven with personal reminiscence. 

The Cottage in the Forest. Hugh Farmar. (Hutchinson, 12/6) 
Life in a remote cottage in East Anglia. Fifty photographs (birds, 
trees, flowers, landscapes) by Eric Hosking and others, and many 
decorative drawings by Edward Bradbury. 
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Hereward’s Last 
Game 


Y brother-in-law Hereward’s 
game of golf has always been 
noted, if at all, for its power 

rather than its accuracy. Judge of our 
surprise, therefore, when we learned 
that he was billed to appear against 
the great Torquil MacThundringhoe in 
some competition or other. The Mac- 
Thundringhoe is a scratch player, 
while Hereward likes to be offered 
bisques, but somehow or other he did 
not seem to be downhearted at his 
prospects. 

“Do you realize,” we pointed out to 
him, “that you are pitted against a 
man who doesn’t know what it is to 
go round a golf course in more than 
ninety ?”’ 

“None the less,” said Hereward, “I 
am not unconfident.” 

“You have been studying the works 
of Stephen Potter?’ Theodore in- 
quired. ‘You hope to beat him by 
sheer gamesmanship ?” 

“No,” said Hereward. “Rather by 
flukesmanship, if the word is permiss- 
ible. I am in good fluking form just 
now.” 

Having said this he was silent and 
did not refer to the subject again until 
we were all collected at the first tee. 
(He was in submarines during the war 
and practically never speaks.) 

The first hole was a straightforward 
affair of four hundred and fifty yards, 
and Torquil MacThundringhoe beat 
his ball straight and far. So, to the 
general surprise, did Hereward. Nor 
was this a mere flash in the pan, for 
he kept it up and was on the green in 
two. They both were. The two balls 
lay side by side, with Hereward’s 
three quarters of an inch from the hole 
and the other a foot or so away. As 
Hereward approached his ball there 
occurred a thing of which one rarely 
hears. A wormcast was cast by a worm 
exactly where it was needed to tip 
the ball over into the hole. 

“One up,” said Theodore, Auguste, 
Alexandrina, Gloriana and I, simul- 
taneously. 

The second was a very short hole 
indeed and Hereward played an air- 
shot, striking his true form thus early 
in the round. His opponent laid his 
ball dead with a mashie-niblick. Here- 
ward then took a mashie-niblick also 
(returning his driver to his caddie) and 
struck the ball—or so it seemed to us— 
rather sooner than he had intended. 
However, it went into the hole and the 
MacThundringhoe missed his putt. 

“Two up,” we gasped. 





_ “That you, dear?” 


Torquil MacT. said something to his 
caddie, but nobody heard what it was. 

Some spectators, keen to see some 
interesting golf, joined us as we went 
to the third. This was a dog-legged 
hole of six hundred yards, and Here- 
ward’s drive left his ball at the 
desired spot, nicely placed to be pro- 
pelled towards the green with a brassie. 
His opponent, reciting some Gaelic 
rune under his breath, then took the 
tee and struck his ball rather too 
fiercely, so that it pitched exactly on 
Hereward’s. Hereward’s ball was thus 
driven halfway to the hole, while the 
MacThundringhoe’s shot off the fair- 
way and became wedged tightly in the 
fork of a small birch tree, about seven 
feet from the ground. To play his 
second he had to send for a hammer 
and Hereward won the hole quite 
easily. 

“My honour, I think,” he observed 
with an air of quiet confidence as we 
drew lots for the honour of teeing up 
his repaint for him at the fourth. 

The MacThundringhoe and his cad- 
die, somewhat aloof, muttered together 
with the air of a chieftain and a loyal 
clansman planning a massacre. 

By skilful exploitation of the reflect- 
ing properties of a roller at the edge of 
the rough, Hereward was perched up 
on a crag overlooking the green, in 
three, while his opponent, having 
played the like, leaned negligently on 
his claymore, or putter, beside the pin. 
As Hereward stood gnawing his niblick 
in uncertainty the moment was tense, 
for the initiative seemed to be passing 
from him. 

“Courage!” cried Auguste, fearing 
that his brother-in-law was losing his 
nerve. 

Hereward handed back the niblick 
and took his putter instead. The 
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important thing now was not to hit the 
ball too hard, for it would run rather 
than pitch, and among the crowd there 
was some critical discussion of his 
choice of weapons. As it turned out he 
played an interesting little foozle and 
the ball hit a rocky pinnacle just below 
the grassy ledge on which he stood and 
jinked off at approximately a right- 
angle from the true course to the hole. 
The MacThundringhoe permitted him- 
self what passes among Scottish golfers 
for a smile. 

It was the last time he smiled that 
day, for Hereward’s devoted ball fell 
on his opponent’s caddie, who had no 
time to get out of the way and therefore 
forfeited the hole on behalf of his 
employer. His employer, having 
played the first four holes in two under 
fours and lost them all, wore the dazed, 
incredulous expression of one who 
after all finds himself on the wrong side 
at Glencoe, while the discredited clans- 
man did his best to lurk invisibly 
behind Theodore and Alexandrina. 
After a moment of pregnant silence 
the chieftain turned on his heel, 
heedlessly damaging the surface of the 
green, uttered a cry of “Heuch!” and 
strode with the purposeful, swinging 
stride of the Highlander towards the 
club-house. 

“You win by four and fourteen,” 
said Auguste admiringly. ‘Probably 
the most decisive win in the annals of 
golf. Who do you play in the next 
round ?” 

“The next round?” said Hereward. 
“T shall never play another hole. I 
now retire at my zenith and my caddie 
may have my clubs.” 

So now, having unexpectedly 
acquired four golf-clubs and a ball, 
and inspired by Hereward’s play, I 
am taking up the game myself. 








Iv’ll Be 


LTHOUGH I am well aware that 
to come right out with it in plain 
English will lose me innumer- 

able friends, I must say that Alsatians 
are the most stupid dogs and might 
well be abolished. Even the fact that 
they originated in Alsace does not 
impress me sufficiently to stay my pen. 

Until a few weeks ago, when I 
acquired a motor-cycle and arranged 
to garage it at the White Hart for two- 
and-sixpence a week, I held no strong 
views on Alsatians either way. They 
were just big dogs. I suppose I must 
have encountered the brutes at various 
times—I may conceivably have patted 
one or two on the head in people’s 
halls anddrives—but I can honestly say 
that they had never cost me amoment’s 
thought or trouble. Now they look 
like costing me my good name in the 
village. 

The proprietor of the White Hart 
keeps an Alsatian. It is a large 
lantern-jawed creature with green 
eyes and a wet mouth. Mr. Hines 
calls it “playful.” Its playfulness con- 
sists in tearing from its kennel with 
teeth bared and eyes alight whenever 
I walk through the yard of the White 
Hart to pick up my motor-cycle. So 
far I have always managed to reach 
the machine before the brute has been 
able to drive its fangs into my throat, 
and once astride the machine I am 
relatively safe. It all depends on the 
speed with which I can coax the two- 
stroke engine into action, for the noise 
of the engine terrifies the animal and 
sends it scampering back to its lair. 
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All Over the Village by Noon 


Unfortunately, the machine does not 
always spring to life immediately. 
More often than not I have to lunge 
at least a dozen times at the kick- 
starter before the thing breaks into its 
comforting roar, and this means that 
I am at the brute’s mercy for at least 
half a minute, with my right leg 
seldom more than an inch or two from 
its slobbering jaws. 

To-day we had a particularly cold 
early-morning snap and the motor- 
bike proved even more troublesome 
than usual. After two minutes of 
frantic kicking I was in such a state 
that I was ready to toy with the idea 
of throwing myself to the creature as 
Grizelda’s husband threw himself from 
the sleigh to the wolves. Then, as my 
fear rose to a shameless panic, I sud- 
denly found myself imitating the roar 
of the engine. “Brrrrr, brrrrr,” I 
growled, kicking wildly at the foot- 
rest. 

The expected wrenching shaft of 
pain in my right leg did not come. 

“Brrrrr, brrrrr,” I said. 

I dared to look round for the first 
time, and the beast was not in sight. 
I found the kick-pedal again and 
lashed out. Then, out of the corner of 
my eye, I saw the thing emerge 
cautiously from its kennel. 

“Brrrrr, brrrrr,” I said, and it leapt 
back under cover. 

“Brrrrr, brrrrr,” I said, stooping to 
tickle the carburettor. 

As I straightened up a pale round 
object just above the wall caught my 
attention. I looked and saw that it 


was the face of Mr. Collinge the grocer. 
I nodded. 

“Brrrrr, brrrrr,” I said. 

Mr. Collinge looked very worried, I 
thought. I was about to ask after his 
health when I realized that I could not 
afford to break my recital. 

*Brrrrr, brrrrr,” I said. 

Mr. Collinge shook his head slowly, 
and a flush of humiliating compre- 
hension rose to my neck and cheeks. 
Mr. Collinge was worried about me. 

There was only one thing to do. I 
tried to give my growling some kind of 
form, some semblance of sanity. I 
growled to the tune of “My Mother’s 
Eyes.” It isn’t easy to growl a melody 
(try it when next you gargle in the 
bathroom) and at the same time to 
give a fairly convincing imitation of a 
two-stroke engine. The opportunity 
for dual persuasion is extremely slight. 
In this case I found, after a few bars, 
that I was devoting too much effort to 
the tune and not enough to the growl, 
with the result that the Alsatian once 
more reappeared. It got to within 
four yards of me before I went back to 
my monotone—“Brrrrr, brrrrr.” Im- 
mediately it turned and fled. 

At last the kick-start pedal began 
to resist my thrusts and I redoubled 
my efforts. 

*Brrrrr, brrrrr,” I said. 

The engine roared into life and I 
shot away. 

Collinge was still shaking his head 
when I passed him two minutes later 
in Wonersh Road. It will be all over 
the village by noon. 

BERNARD HoLLOwoopD 
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consider any request from authors of literary contributions for permission to reprint. 
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first given, be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 6d.; and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorized cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Sve 


tailored at leisure for men ina hurry 












In our Ready-for-Wear Depart- 
ment the complicated problem 
of fitting a man to perfection 

in advance has been studied 

to the last detail. We have 
many different fittings, which 
mean that all but the man 


of very unusual build 


complete satisfaction. You 


suits true to the Austin Reed tradition. 
The materials are excellent and there is 
plenty of choice in patterns and colours. 
An average price is £17.0.0 





Austin Reed 


OF REGENT STREET 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES : LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 





On 


MADE 
Trade Enquiries: ‘“‘Don Garcia” Liaison Bureau, 11 Bedtord Sq., W.C.1 


IN FIVE SIZES 





can be clothed with | 


will find the style and finish of these | 








| 
| 
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Quick, handy pack for 
Blue Gillette Blades 


No unwrapping 

Edges perfectly protected 
Blades ready for instant use 
No extra cost 


+ + + 


Good mornings begin with Gillette 








Never let your shoes suffer for 
want of a good polish. Make 
a habit of giving them their daily 
shine with ‘Nugget’. It only takes 
a moment, keeps them brilliant 
all day and gives a leather- 
preserving finish which makes 
shoes last far longer. 


ist RIVUGGET 


BOOT POLISH 


Black, Brown and Dark Brown. Tins 4d. & 8d. 





p” 


ywoss SUPREME FOR QUALITY 
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controlled 


Automatically 


The Multitone ‘‘ Monostat ’’ introduces an entirely 
new development in Hearing Aid design. Once the 
instrument is set by the user to a comfortable volume, 
all louder sounds are decreased and quieter sounds are 
increased to this suitable level — automatically, 
without further adjustment. 





TO 
THOSE 


ASPIRIN 








WwHo TAKE 


Aspirin is acid (acetyl- 
salicylic acid) and almost 
in water. 


In the past five months 


This means that the user is protected from sudden 
noises, listens to conversations at the volume he needs, 
and can follow a play or speech from a distant stage 
without missing the quieter passages. 


Write for the Monostat Booklet or call at 
25, DOVER STREET, W.1 
for a test and 7 days’ free home trial. 


This unique instrument with its self-contained long life 
batteries weighs only 6} ozs. 
resulting in heartburn 


( MULTITONE ) 
and dyspepsia. Disprin, 


| 
| 
on the other hand, forms {| uititone Electric Co. Ltd., 25, Dover Street, W.1. Regent 2487. 


some five thousand ; 
insoluble 


Therein lies the trouble. 
Aspirin enters the 


doctors have been 


told about the new 
stomach in the form of 


aspirin, called Disprin. undissolved acid _parti- 


Their reception of cles, which are liable to 


produce gastric irritation 





Disprin leaves no 





room for doubt about 


medical preference 





a neutral (non-acid) 
palatable solution. Be- 





for an aspirin that 








cause it is non-acid, it 


does not irritate the 


JUhousands of over-40s 
stomach lining. Because | h weil CEG ained ¢. he fig ure 
it dissolves completely, | évigour oS Me outh thr ough 


«is more ict) | ABDOMINAL CULTURE 


absorbed and is there- | 
fore quick to give relief. | 
Your doctor knows 
how important this is for 


is neutral (non-acid) 


and soluble. 











You can have a slim, trim figure— 
you can regain the light step of youth 
without wearing yourself out with 
physical jerks. Massage is the key— 
massage of the vital muscles of the 
abdomen, on whose strength and 















REGD. 


TO RELIEVE PAIN 


RECKITT & COLMAN LTD., HULL AND LONDON. 








IS From all chemists, price 2/- 


| ( weurnar: 


NON-ACID 
FREELY SOLUBLE 


RAPID IN RELIEF 


NON-IRRITANT 











| PALATABLE 





PHARMACEUTICAL DEPT., HULL) 





Health Belt—makes it easy to give 
yourself the benefits of abdominal 
massage. 
READ WHAT THE EXPERTS SAY 
“Ingenious appliance . . . affords 
gentle massage to the abdominal 
muscles” says The Lancet. “‘Should 
prove invaluable to the man or 
woman of middle age whose figure 
has begun to spread” says The 
Medical World. 
GLORIOUS FEELING OF WELL-BEING 
A few minutes daily with your 
¥ 





The pulling strands contract and relax the 
* Rallie’ Apparatus alternately, exer- 
and massag'ng 


cising abdominal muscles, 
internal organs. 


= our comfort and health. | tone your figure, carriage and di- ‘ * inoue 
= y gestion depend. Now a simple self- | ities Portion a sting 
massage invention—the Rallie for men and women of all ages. 


Rallie Health Belt gives you gentle 
massage that is wonderfully exhilara- 
ting—and every movement helps to 
tone and strengthen all-important 
muscles, to restore a sagging waist- 
line, to slim away unwanted flesh 
easily, naturally. The Rallie Health 
Belt is not a corset, nor an ordinary 
belt for constant wear. Itis especially 
designed for abdominal massage and 
worn only while exercising. It is 
equally suitable formenand women. 








ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET FREE 
Write, enclosing 24d. stamp, to 
RALLIE HEALTH APPLIANCES 10" 
Dept. 130 


172 BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.! 
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Models for all makes 
of cars 
Standard types 


l Plugs Led. => 
odge Plugs —SS= 


Rugby. LSS——S—SS=> 
LSS S=: 








© arose 
eee 6 VET ROUT TO nn OS 


DRY FLY 


SHERRY 


< 


PRODUCE OF SPAIN 





A glass of DRY FLY 
S RRY is the ideal 
aperitif, and is a gracious 
welcome to your guests. 
Obtainable all over the world 
from your own Wine Mer- 
chant, or from: 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD &CO.LTD. 
Wine Merchants to H.M. The King. 
Wigmore Street, London, W.!. 








- STANDARD | 







Room for all the family — 
and the luggage, too! 


The Standard Motor Co. Ltd. 


———— 


Coventry 


Standard Cars Standard Commercial Vehicles Ferguson Tractors Triumph Cars 








{ Fit also North British Inner Tubes 


THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO. LTD., EDINBURGH, LONDON & BRANCHES 





Also Manufacturers of Golf Balls and Golfing Accessories, Rubber Footwear, 
Sports Shoes, Hot Water Bottles, Flooring and Hose. 

















sv 





The FIRST 
Introd 
ago uced 


name in 


are judged 
Cludes the 13f *b 
Slude t. 3/4. 
, ‘AC TIVE,” pin . 
Sft. 4-berth « ENT y 
PRISE,” Ravens 
Write for Ca 
talo, 

Port enquiries yg 


ECCLES (BIRMINGHAM) Ltd. 
99, HAZELWELL LANE, 
BIRMINGHAM, 30 
‘Phone: Kings Norton 1181 (P.B.X.) 








TO KILL 


WOODWORM 





USE 

The proved woodworm destroyer, 
used for many years on public 
buildings, homes and furniture all 
over the country. From stores 
everywhere, 1/8, 3/-, 
5/6. Queries as to 
woodworm _ gladly 
answered. Write 
Dept. PU, Rentokil 
Ltd., School Lane, 
Fetcham, Surrey. 










Injectors are now avail- 
able for forcing the 
Fluid into the wood. 
COMPLETE OUTFIT 
(Injector & Fluid) 10/6. 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
RENTOKIL 
MOTHPROOFER 


and FLY SPRAY 


Equaliy effective against 
Moth and Fly—a boon to 
housewives. 8 oz. bottle 
of Mothproofer complete 
with spray, 7/6. 











COLDS 


mever cut my 


pay packet ! 









Colds cut 
poetecian, ii 
ut canny workers ™ 
carry atinof POTTER’S 
CATARRH —_ 
and stay on the jo! 
Wonderful a COLDS, 
COUGHS, BRONCHIT IS; 

HAY FEVER. 1/4} a tin. 


POTTER'S 


CATARRH PASTILLES 
POTTER & CLARKE LD. ARTILLERY LANE, 
LONDON, E.1. 





op49n 


THEY ARE ONLY 
YOUNG ONCE 


TAKE MOVIES 
OF THE CHILDREN 


CINE CAMERAS FROM £10 


Lag 
BY APPOINTMENT {4B TO H.M. THE KING 
Werte) OF MOlCtsam IQue~tat 


WALLACE HEATON tto. 


127 New Bond St., London, W.!. May. 7511 

















BY RAIL, ROAD, AIR OR SEA 


TRAVIKALM | 


REGO TRADE MARK 
GENATOSAN TRAVEL- SICKNESS 
TABLETS 

















/} 


Qually Che ningun Tyo 


pli Relea 


*RETEX will restore chic and freshness 
to your snuner clothes. 


Wea Beams 





<a 








BROADWAY SUSPENDERS 


SPHERE SUSPENDERS, BRACES, BELTS AND GARTERS 


STAND PRE-EMINENT 


A2392 



















OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO. LTD. LONDON, W.1 













No more shaving worries—if 
you use a KROPP Razor. 
The KROPP gives you a quick, 


— British made 
Sheffield steel. 





clean shave, every day of your 
life. It’s a craftsman’s razor 
from finest 





The Ideal GIFT 
for a Man. 





included, 








Black Handles, 15/2, tax 
f Hai 


dressers, Cutlers & 
Stores. Please 
send 

stamp 
Brochure 160 
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Yy She’s So 
Thankful For 
RELIEF FROM 
INDIGESTION 


ke 
Another Tribute to 
Maclean Brand Stomach Powder 


If you suffer from Indigestion 
read this tribute to Maclean 
Brand Stomach Powder. 


Manchester. 
Dear Sirs, 

I wish to thank you for giving 
me relief from stomach pains 
through your wonderful 
stomach powder. I cannot tell 
you how fine it is to be free 
from pain. 

Yours thankfully, 
(Sgd.) Mrs. M. F. 


Such letters of praise for Maclean 
Brand Stomach Powder are con- 
vincing evidence of its efficacy in 
relieving Heartburn, Flatulence, 
Nausea and Stomach Pains due 
to Indigestion. 


Maclean Brand Stomach Powder 
Frice 2/10 and 6/8 
Also in Tablet Form 
Maclean Brand Stomach Tablets 


Price 1/8 & 2/10 and in 
Handy Pocket Pack 10d. J 
« aoniysonine tie, MY 








When you can get 


NOVIO 


you will find it better value 
than any other Toilet ts i 














¥ 


—this is the SPECIAL 
lather, prescribed for super- 
sensitive shins. Mildly medi- 
cated. Soothing. Cooling. A 
joy to shin which iingles, feels 
taut or becomes inflamed after 
ordinary shaving. 


Cuticura 


SHAVING STICK 









EN of World-wide £ y 
Reputation 
ees | ee 
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As the days go by — 


you feel the good health 


that comes from) drinking 


Keystone Burgundy 





11/6 flagon 5/9 half flagon 


6d. extra deposit (returnable) on both sizes. 

















Service is a nebulous thing ! 


Service is a very relative thing, especially if it is misdirected ! 
That is just where our claim to a hearing comes in. Our job 
is the blending, manufacture and distribution of specialised 
lubricants—plus service. This service comes from 36 qualified 
representatives, whose technical knowledge of industrial lubrica- 
tion is leavened by the personal touch. The closer we know 
your needs, the better we can lubricate your mechanical equip- 


ment. We service every 
gallon of oil sold— INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION BY 


large or small organ- 
isations please note ! 


FLETCHER MILLER LIMITED HYDE NEAR MANCHESTER 








CFS3 










Quality 
built the 
renown of 
the Havana 


Quality must 
be the test 
of the 


Jamaican Cigart 


la 


Invicta 


* MADE AND SHIPPED BY HOUSES WITH THE FAMILY 
TRADITION OF FINE CIGARS 


Special 
Cabinet 
Selection and 
usual boxes. 


CM.2 








Fish the day through on 1 gallon 
Troll the day long at 1 knot 


_ 
~ 







~ 






You'll rise your fish 
whilst your flies are 
on the water. Fishing 
time is precious. 
Save it with a Seagull. 











The lm 
Maid of an Work 
BRITISH FS SEAGULL 
“The best Outboard Motor in the World® 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD., THE QUAY, POOLE, DORSET 
Telephone: Poole 818 Telegrams: Seagull, Poole 
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GINGER ALE 
SODA WATER 
TONIC WATER 
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LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
LEMONADE 
GRAPE FRUIT 





KOSS'S 


BELFAST 


While still restricted at home we are exporting again 








SHERRIES from the famous 
BRISTOL CELLARS 


Harveys of Bristol hope soon to 
advertise their famous “ Bristol 
Milk” and “‘ Bristol Cream ” again. 


There's 
a lifetime 


of better sleep 






BATHROOM 
FURNITURE 























LIST FREE FROM 


1FCO C° LIVERPOOL 3 











Meanwhile they have excellent 
Sherries for everyday use at the 


in a Slur 


berland 











controlled price of 20/-. Six are 
listed below, and you may care to 
order an assorted case. Any charge 
made for packages will be allowed 
for on their return. Carriage on 
three or more bottles is free. 


When you 


MANCHITA, medium dry 20/- 
MERIENDA, pale dry 20/- 
FINO, light pale dry 20/- 
ANITA, light brown 20/- : 
CLUB AMONTILLADO 20/- 

PALE DRY, Sherry 20/- BY APPOINTMENT 


John slmeeeton 
HARVEY st 


TO H.M. THE KING 
& SONS LTD. Founded in 1796. 
5 Pipe Lane, Colston Street, Bristol, 1 
London Office: 40 King Street, St James's, S.Wea 
ed 


CVS-33 











THE GREATEST COMFORT 


sure to look for the Slumberland Seal label 
which every genuine Slumberland mattress 
carries. That seal guarantees the quality. 


tube 


DTSPING-NTENe 






are buying your mattress be 





tand 


MATTRESSE® 


INVENTED SINCE SLEEF 








antlable again / 








Alyays 
at your Service, Madam! 


Clarks 
of Retford 


CLEANING - DYEING 
LAUNDERING 


Dy, since 108 


















Only Chilprufe is good enough | Ps 


You want the best for your children? In under- $F, 
wear, this means Chilprufe. It is the finest Pure Pe 
Wool, treated by the secret Chilprufe process, 
and gives unfailing protection in all weathers. 
The soft, non-irritant fabric is cosy and comfort- 
ing. Chilprufe launders perfectly and is incredibly 
durable. Was there ever such value—and such 
safety —as Chilprufe? 


Chilprutfe 


HILDREN 


Also Chilprufe Outerwear, 
Shoes, Toys & TAILORED 
COATS for Children. Ask ca 
your Chilprufeagentorwrite &% 
for CATALOGUE, 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED LEICESTER 











CHI3IM 





attintch = 1. oan 
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Conveniently 
compact, preci- 
sionengineered. 
Well balanced, 
with comfort- 
able hand grip. 
Makes drilling 
an effortless 
pleasure. All 
gears accurately 
cut and totally enclosed. 
Requires no oiling—no 
exertion. Takes drills up 


to }-inch 24/- 


diameter. 





4in1 POCKET 
SCREWDRIVER 


A superior, compact, 
machined steel 
4-in-1 tool of robust 
construction and 
beautiful finish. 
Rustless and untarn- 
ishable. 4screwdrivers fit 
into magazine handle 
with spring loaded cap. 


Length (closed) 
6/64. 






4 inches. 
Weight 3 ozs. 


Leytools not only look better—they do the job 

better. Write for FREE Booklet illustrating 

these and many other interesting ‘Leytools” 
LEYTONSTONE JIG & TOOL CO., LTD. 
Leytool Works, High Rd., Leyton, London,E.10 












AMONG THE PRINCELY PLEASURES... 





Broad oaks shadowing the velvet turf, stoop of falcon on heron and crane 
and waterfowl . . . the thrill of the chase across the glades of leafy Warwick- 
And in the distance, the magnificence and grandeur of princely 
. - a name for today of supreme and classic quality. 


shire. 
Kenilworth . 





. - one of the classic names in 


CIGARETTES 


Made with Mellow Golden Virginia Leaf 
BY COPE’S OF LIVERPOOL 


City 
Prudential 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


INVEST WITH SAFETY 
AND LET YOUR MONEY 
EARN A RETURN OF 


2 7 

2 Io 

THE INCOME TAX BEING 
PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


@ The Society has 40 years’ 
unbroken profit-earning and 
dividend-paying record. 


@ Interest accrues from 


day of investment. 


@ Noentrance fees or other 
charges on investment or 
withdrawal. 


For full details of investment 


facilities apply to the Secretary 
CITY PRUDENTIAL BUILDING SOCIZTY 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.I 
Telephone: City 8323/6 

















HYDRAULIC 
CAR JACK 
“The Little Jack 
with the BIG Lift”’ 
LIFTING CAPACITY 
2 TONS 
Closed Height 64 ins. 
Maximum Height l4ins. Roe 
PRICE £4 0. O. 
Every car owner 
should write for details 
SKYHI. Ltd. 
Skyhi Works 
WORTON ROAD 
ISLEWORTH. Middx. 


FLEXIBLE DRIVE 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 


FITTED 
WITH 1/4," 
CAPACITY 
DRILL CHUCK 


PRICE 


85’- 
POST FREE 


ex $B.H.P.at2,000 
R.P.M. converted to 

200/250v. A.C. Rating intermittent. On-off 

switch. Can be supplied B.C. Accessories 

7/6 each extra. 

Meter, complete with all Accessories £5.0.0 


D.R. WELCH & CO. LTD. 


246 UPPER RICHMOND RD., LONDON, S.W.15 


ait dee oe 


RELIEVES CATARRH 
COLDS & HAY FEVER ¢ 


sniff” at bedtime 
Senate the nasal passages 
Chemists, 1/10 & 3/8 (including 
Purchase: ‘oa orpost-freefrom 
CLAY ABRAHAM LTD. 
LIVERPOOL Estd. 1813. 





STONE 






BRUSH MOP 























New throughout—new engine (13.5 h.p.), new body, new standards 
of comfort, road-holding and performance. Independent front wheel 
springing. Gear change on steering column. Seats within wheelbase. 
Saloon £427 (plus £119.7.3 Purchase Taz) 
Priority must be given to essential exports at present. 
Morris Motors Lid., Cowley, Oxford. Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford & 41 Piccadilly, W.1 





C.56B 








Your Hair Brush 
rebristled . 
I specialise in replacing bristles in 
worn brushes. Forward your Ivory, 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of post. 


JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and Mirror Manufacturer, 


(Dept. L.), 
64 St. Paul’s Churchyard, LONDON, E.C.4 4 














BRITISH 


There's no obligation . . . 
AABACAS ENGINEERING Co Ltd. 


| BIRKENHEAD, ENGLAND Tel. 4747 


| 
‘ 
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DERBYSHIRE 
The Holiday County of ‘Pleasant Surprises 



















THE FAVOURIT 


for all ages 


NURSERY - GARDEN PLAYGROUND - GAMES 
CINEMA - GOLF - TENNIS - SQUASH - SWIMMING 
AND DANCING 


NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON 


GLENEAGLES 


PERTHSHIRE 
Enquiries for accommodation will receive the 
p j ion of the Resident Manag 
THE HOTELS EXECUTIVE BRITISH TRANSPORT LONDON N.W.! 


Ors “AY cores Are 
ae tdeetceinnnmeitean aways so wear | 
x ED © FRESH! 


me 
The reason is simple, I use 
“ JUMBO”, a modern Garment 
JEKMOTH protection. Obtainable ip p 
at all leading Departmental Stores, SS 
ter 33/9 each. If you are unable to obtain 


Derbyshire offers : CHATSWORTH, one of England's 
All the amenities for a pleasurable | sreatest houses, with all its famous 
holiday in the holiday towns of | treasures, is now open for your 
BUXTON, MATLOCK and }| \isic, 
BAKEWELL. 
The peaceful delights of DOVEDALE WELL-DRESSING FESTIVITIES 
—Britain’s finest National Park Area. Gute tn Dartediive Oli yen Caden 
The grandeur of the HIGH PEAK. spc lin ¥ y 
picturesque and colourful custom of 


Great houses and historic castles: | well-dressing. Dates and details on 
Haddon Hall, Hardwick Hall, Bolsover. application. 


s 











Write for local Guides and Accommodation List, enclosing 4d. in stamps. 


THE “‘COME-TO-DERBYSHIRE’’ ASSOCIATION, 44, QUEEN ST., DERBY 






































tects clothes from MOTH, DUST 
and DAMP. “JUMBO’s” 36” zipp 
a gives quick, easy access. 
aterial, extra strong reinforced 
transparent treated plastic, in 4 
colours. Zipp gives aeration. 
Its strong rust-proofed steel frame 
will hold 8 garments on hangers, 
and a swivel hook facilitates hang- 
ing. Size 56” x 19}” x 7}’. 
A man’s dinner or dress suit needs 



















A pipeful of Chairman is in- 
valuable when one wishes to 
bear down upon a problem. 
Chairman assists. concentration, 
sharpens perception, and points 
the judgment. For the man 
who believes that smoking 
helps his planning it is the 
ideal choice. 


Chairman 
Tob @aCCO 


GE <C 4/23 per oz. 
{ WE In 2 oz. 
- et Wy vacuum 


tins and 1 
oz. packets. 


Bag by JEKMOTH, which pro- 
ly write direct to : 










The disguised tram that could not 
frighten horses. Boston, U.S.A. 


as 


x 
JEKMOTH HOME STORE Ltd., Jekmoth House 
15 Lillie Rd. FuthamS.W.6 Tel: Fulham 7838-9 











... but it’s always a 
good idea to have a 


HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 


EE 


Secret of this Hotel 
... is its aim at perfection. The FOOD, 
COMFORT ped SERVICE are of the 
standard wistfully dreamed of for the last 
10 years, Fully Licensed for Residents. Ad- 
vance reservation advisable. ‘“‘Bay Court,” 
Aldwick Bay, Sussex (private _bathin) 
roy Sangh Kenny Bf 
the r ty. Brochure on 

rie ele 












hone: Pagham 113.) 





Enjoy 
PERFECT FOOD, SUPREME COMFORT 
and irreproachable service in one ot the 
most lavishly See Luxury Hotels 
on the South-East Coast facing due 
South. Write for Brochure 10 to-day. 


ROYAL HOTEL, CLACTON 


Come to Clacion for Champagne Air 
—and everything under the Sun! 





Three strengths: Chairman, medium ; 

Boardman’s, mild; der, full. 

If any difficulty in obtaining, write to 

Chairman Sales e, 24 Hi : 
London, E.C.1 


























@4 


oMORROW 


. . » Someone will be celebrating a birthday, or 
maybe a wedding anniversary or other intimate 
occasion. Keep in mind these special dates and 
make certain that your relatives 
and friends are not overlooked 
—a Greeting Card will bring 
them so much happiness and joy, 















PROPRIETORS 


() 
z : Age ‘ és 
BY APPOINTMENT Hopbdorn 
SUPPLIERS OF RED HACKLE WHISKY 

TO H.M. THE KING ‘ GLA’ 
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I’m not too old at 





These are my two youngsters, Mr. Barratt —and they 
can hardly call their Dad an old fogey, can they? Why, 


I beat them to it every time! Do you remember a 
remark you made some years ago — “A man is as young 
as his feet”? Well, your manager certainly proved it in 
my case — when he slipped on my first pair of Barratts! 


Walk the Barratt way 


Barratts, Northampton — and branches all over the country 


' QUENCHY QUESTIONS © 


Animal, vegetable or mineral? 
Vegetable. 

Can you eat it? 
N 








0. 

Can you drink it? 
Yes. 

Is it made in any particular county? 
Yes. 

Is it made in Devon? 
Yes. 

Is it Devonshire Cream? 
No. 

Is it nice and sweet? 
Yes. 

It’s cyder! 
Yes. 

Let’s have a recap. It’s made in 

Devon, it’s nice and sweet and 

it’s cyder... 
Yes. 


Then it must be 


WHITEWAY’S 
(YDER im 


| MEDIUM—SWEET OR DRY 
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ATCO 
BOATIMPELLER 


This new ATCO product provides inexpen- 
sive lightweight portable power for almost 
any type of light craft. Its simplicity of de- 
sign assures extreme reliability and economy 
in operation for work or pleasure. The 
Boatimpeller can be transported in the boot 
of a small car, and requires only a few 
minutes to be brought into use. Please write 
for illustrated literature and learn the many 
advantages of this outstanding power unit. 






CHARLES H. PUGH, LIMITED 
WHITWORTH WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 9 


Atco Motor Mowers, Atcoscythes, 
Atco Boatimpellers, Atco Service. 








—says Mr. Mercury 







aoe 
7~ese-- 


Issued by NATIONAL BENZOLE COMPANY LIMITED 
WELLINGTON HOUSE - BUCKINGHAM GATE - LONDON - 5&.W.I 
Proprietors of National Benzole Mixture n 
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hi ‘ In a world of competing 
Shi tang & claims Longi i i : 
— veg ngines can State these simple and undeniable facts: ELECTRIC DRYSHAVER 
be ‘ ‘ The actual cutting blade touches 
J. Best result for timing ever achieved by a wrist-watch at the skin just like a razor blade— 
NEUCHATEL Observatory. LONGINES watch unlike other dryshavers there is no 
No. 646677 : eae intervening guard to prevent a 
0. 6775 55 POINTS. Standard of absolute precision—0. voully clase-el adiadica dicta. 
a? Sain - I ido. 
2. Best result for timing ever achieved by a wrist-watch at pow Sadan comalivdme oe 
GENEVA Observatory. LONGINES watch fearn—ijust plug in and use at the 
ae normal ‘safety’ razor angle for a 
No. 6708461 850 POINTS. Standard of absolute precision— 1000. really speedy, close and comfort- 
wee : able shave with the bot f 
3. Best result for timing ever achieved by a wrist-watch at soap, paer, Sree, ca o 
‘ KEW-TEDDINGTON Observatory. LONGINES watch lotions. 
cA w . No. 6176046 94 POINTS. Standard of absolute precision— 100. Yea he hn lla 
a ee THE ONLY WATCH THAT HAS: GAINED 10 GRANDS PRIX In handsome leather case £8. 5s. 6d. , «=~, 
ores eet Eb. ite: ba, (ine P-T), Obtainable 4 
<P LONGINES Service is available throughout the world. all ‘al inghclos Heirdressers, 
ists, Electrical Dealers and , 
Stores, etc. i difficul 
BAUME & COMPANY ianenec 
Manufactured by 
VALSTAR LTD., Salford 6, Lancs Longines BAUME JOHN A. FRANSEN LTD,, 
060-AT WATCHES WATCHES Northwood Hills, Northwood, Middlesex 
314, Regent Street, London, W.1. atlantis THE PERFECT DRYSHAVER 
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Photogaprene REMEMBER YOUR A.B.C... || rywnaweENTALLY IMPROVED 
A\ le HEARING AID 
PP @ 





Post 
your 


films | iB ; \ 
| _lpoulmers | =F _ 


- 

difficule son Amplivox Model K,England’s 
to Wi ll R. Ros e LTD most advanced hearing aid, sets entirely new 
standards of naturalness and clarity in long- 
distance hearing. Single, extremely handsome, 
” e unbreakable case; slips easily into- pocket or 
can be worncomfortably beneath dress. Weighs 
j only 6} ounces complete. World’s tiniest 
and most efficient.earphone is almost invisible 

L and supremely comfortable. Exclusive “Hylo”’ 

> 








tone control eliminates background noise. 





Individually fitted and sold under money 
back guarantee. Call for free consulta- 
7 tion or write for folder A. 


|| AM PLIVOX 


cimtutT 


~\'| Amplivox House, saameies London, WE 
, (Welbeck 2591) and Branches 


-and get Magna Prints ’(roga 


BURMA CHEROOTS 
Call of the East? 




















to every 5-glass rh ti 


























TE BEGIN LIFE ANEW WITH AN AMPLIVOX 
post fre MF” ported happy celebrations Bulmer’s 
4 oO direct from 2 , " You C Can Be A Good S. Sailor } 
de seal tation, Cider goes a long way. Just... Take - 
WERS). 
GREENS LTD IN FLAGONS— Woodpecker (Medium Sweet) or Bulmer’s Dry. Daa 
Cigar & Wine Merchants IN SMALL BOTTLES— Bulmer’s Extra Quality: Cider. SEASICK 
37 & 38 Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 
alien wok H. P. BULMER & CO. LTD. HEREFORD ‘ SEMEO. 
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Chocolate box stuff Mere 





ABDULL... A(h), maste 


ABDULLA 
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The same qualities that make a man must be present in a spring 
if it is to do its job properly. But whereas no two men are 
exactly the same, we at the Tempered Spring Company reckon 
to make the nine hundred and ninety-ninth spring of an order 
identical with the first. 


THE TEMPERED SPRING CO. LTD. 
ATTERCLIFFE ROAD SHEFFIELD 4. 





Would you mind 
waiting a moment? 





As the Managing Director must have noticed, there’s 
~~ many a waiting room that’s been waiting far too long 

for a little extra comfort. But the famous Pel Tubular 
Chairs are now back on the office market again. The chairs illustrated 
(RPS and SP10) will brightly 
and cheerfully resist many years 
of hard wear, while giving 
proper comfort to those who 
only sit and wait. Write to Pel 


for details of the range. 


PEL 


looks 


WELL 


in the office 








SPIO 


> 
fed MADE BY PEL LTD. - OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM - A @ COMPANY 


= 





London Showrooms : 15 Henrietta Place, W.1 
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THE PADDLE WHEEL 


The paddle-wheel, precursor of the screw propeller,was perhaps seen in its most attractive form 
in driving the Mississippi stern-wheelers. Those were the craft on which Samuel Clemens was pilot, 
and first adopted as his literary pseudonym the leadsman’s cry of ‘‘ Mark Twain.’’ From time to time 
the stern-wheel stuck, and it then became the duty of all hands and the cook to restart it by jumping 
up and down on the floats. A primitive method, but effective—if you jumped clear in time. 


Stern-wheelers ané shdwboats have almost passed into history, but new history in transport is 
being made by the Dunlop car tyre. Here is the culmination of years of laboratory research, 
experiment and testing. 2,000 extra teeth to grip the road, moulded knife cuts for skid resistance, 
wider and flatter tread and scientifically graduated ribs to distribute the load, greater depth of 
effective tread pattern enabling it to last as long as the tyre itself—these are the features which 


make this new tyre a worthy successor to the Dunlop tyres which have gone before. 


DUNLOP 


THE WORLD’S MASTER TYRE 
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